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COLERIDGE AS AESTHETICIAN AND CRITIC 
By Ciarence D. THorPE 


I 


For over a century the literary theory of the Romantic period 
has been the dominant force in English criticism. And of the 
English Romantic critics none has been more influential than 
Coleridge. Indeed, one of our prominent contemporaries, with dis- 
tinct reservations of his own about the Romanticists, has credited 
a single chapter of the Biographia Literaria—the XIVth—with 
having been ‘‘the background of the criticism of poetry for more 
than a hundred years.’’* This is perhaps an over-statement, but 
it serves to throw into relief the undeniable prevalence of Cole- 
ridgean ideas in modern literary theory. The lordship of Coleridge 
in the critical field no longer goes unchallenged, however. He still 
has his champions and his influence is still great; but in an era 
which for various reasons has been passing through vigorous reac- 
tion against the Romantic generation, Coleridge has shared the 
fortune of many of his contemporaries at the hands of twentieth- 
century critics. Indeed, perhaps because of the very fact of his 
commanding stature and the force and vitality of his ideas, he has 
often appeared to be the special target of those with anti-Romantic 
leanings. 

The charges levelled against Coleridge, either directly, or indi- 
rectly as a part of the general indictment of that thing which in 
loose and vague terminology is denominated Romanticism, are 
many and various. F. L. Lucas finds, in particular, that Coleridge 
illustrates how much ‘‘our Romantic criticism, while it gained in 
sensibility, tended to lose in sense.’” He finds, too, that the moral 
standards of Coleridge were ‘‘ prudish’’;* that his statements about 
the imagination were ‘‘obscure and contorted’’;* that his classifi- 
cations were ‘‘barren,’’*® his judgments nonsensical,’ his theories 
windy, cloudy, mysterious.’ Among critics less obviously preju- 
diced than Lucas one finds Mr. Tate remarking condescendingly of 
a passage which he considers central to Coleridge’s thought that 
‘*This is probably the most confused statement ever uttered by a 

1 Allen Tate, Reason in Madness (New York, 1941), 45. 

2F. L. Lueas, The Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal (New York, 1936), 
157. 3 Tbid., 188. * Ibid., 163. 5 Ibid., 180. ® Tbid., 187 f. 

* Tbid., 187. 
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great critic,’’* and of Coleridge’s poetic theory in general that ‘‘He 
cannot make up his mind whether the specifically poetic element is 
an objective feature of the poem, or is distinguishable only as a 
subjective effect.’’® Another such critic is Professor Stoll, who 
maintains that in his criticism of Shakespeare Coleridge confuses 
the play with life, mistaking fiction for fact, art for reality.*® Cole- 
ridge consequently judges the characters of Shakespeare as he 
would human beings and erroneously demands from them in their 
actions the same kind of logical probability that he would expect 
of men in similar situations. In his criticism the play has been 
considered as a ‘‘psychological document’’ and the characters as 
‘*separable copies of reality,’’ with the result that the interpreta- 
tion is true neither to the facts of drama nor to life.” 

One of the conclusions of modern anti-Romantic critics is that 
Coleridge believed that the action of imagination was entirely inde- 
pendent of the conscious intellect, that he regarded imaginative 
creation not as a thing demanding vigorous intellection, but as an 
act of indulgent self-surrender to intuition or impressionistic 
reverie. For example, Mr. Babbitt, a fair portion of whose life 
was devoted to making the Romantic generation appear as ridicu- 
lous as possible, would have us believe that an ‘‘exaggerated primi- 
tivism,’’ an idea of ‘‘creative spontaneity,’’ and a ‘‘notion that 
genius is shown primarily in a capacity for sinking ‘back again into 
the childlike feeling of devout wonder,’’’ are characteristic of 
Coleridge’s aesthetic theory.* Mr. Babbitt is also moved to de- 
clare that Coleridge lacks ethical imagination and that ‘‘one can 
scarcely find in the whole annals of literature another personality 
so richly endowed as Coleridge and at the same time so rudderless.’’ 
He maintains also that Coleridge’s theory of imagination on the 
one hand contains no affirmation of access to supersensuous real- 
ity,’* on the other lacks provision for the validation of its activities 
through reference to ethical human substance, that is to thought 
and experience, or to anything else apart from his own emotions.” 

How can such criticism be answered? The best way and the 
only necessary way, I think, is to present as well as we can Cole- 
ridge as he really stands in his literary thought and practice. To 


8 Allen Tate, op. cit., 48. ® Tbid., 49. 
10. E. Stoll, Art and Artifice in Shakespeare: A Study in Dramatic Illusion 
and Contrast (Cambridge, 1934), 19, 34. 11 Tbid., 21, 48. 


12 Irving Babbitt, “Coleridge and the Moderns,” The Bookman, LXX (Oct., 
1929), 118 ff. 13 Thid., 123. 14 Thid., 126. 
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do that adequately would be a very large undertaking indeed. 
Within the limits of a relatively brief essay, I can only indicate 
the main lines of such a presentation. 


II 

Coleridge was undeniably a great intellect. He was a bad, 
perhaps an unfaithful husband, an improvident father, a not too 
grateful friend who habitually received more than he gave. He 
was impractical, was almost devoid of will and resolution, and he 
ate opium. But he had a mind of unique power and it was for- 
tunate for English criticism that he lived when he did. His con- 
tributions to literary theory were definite and substantial. But, 
contrary to general belief, Coleridge was no revolutionary. Speak- 
ing of his own aims in metaphysics he tells us that he had striven 
not to perplex nor to extinguish, but ‘‘to expose the folly’’ of those 
who had sought such negative ends, and ‘‘to support all old and 
venerable truths.’”° He was first of all a master of synthesis, 
whose eager, searching mind reached out in every direction for 
every manner of knowledge and idea, examining, trying out, ac- 
cepting, rejecting, and finally assimilating that which he found 
both true to logic and to his own experience and adaptable to the 
system he eventually evolved. The key words to his achievement 
are catholicism, reconciliation, and integration. 

In a remarkably frank statement, Coleridge implicitly acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to various and diverse thinkers. ‘‘The 
deeper we penetrate into the ground of things,’’ he says, ‘‘the more 
truth we discover in the greater number of philosophical sects.’’ 
And he runs through a long list of philosophers, from Pythagoras, 
Democritus, and Plato to the recent mechanical theorists, in all of 
whom is to be found unity in ‘‘one perspective central point.’”* It 
is an old error to ignore this truth, Coleridge maintains. ‘‘The 
spirit of sectarianism has been hitherto our fault, and the cause 
of our failures. We have imprisoned our own conceptions by the 
lines, which we have drawn, in order to exclude the conceptions of 
others.’’’* In such practices, he explains, we have failed to realize 
the criterion of true philosophy—which, to cite Leibniz, is to ‘‘ex- 
plain and collect the fragments of truth scattered through systems 
apparently the most incongruous.’”* 


15 Anima Poetae (Boston, 1895), 42. 
16 Biographia Literaria, ed. by J. Shaweross (Oxford, 1907), I, 170. Hereafter 
in this essay referred to as “Shaweross.” 17 Thid. 18 Thid. 
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So it came about that in his metaphysics certain old and vener- 
able truths contained in Platonic and Plotinian writings found a 
place, along with Aristotelian concepts and such notions as the 
natura naturans behind the natura naturata of the Stoics and the 
Scholastics, in a synthesis which contained elements from the 
newer theories of the Cambridge Platonists,’* of Spinoza, Leibniz, 
Kant, and Schelling and of the dominant empirical philosophy of 
Hobbes, Locke, and their eighteenth-century disciples—but all in 
a new form, because all had passed through the alembic of his pow- 
erful creative mind. 

He was an idealist, but his idealism was not that of Plato, nor 
of Berkeley, nor of Kant; it was a blend of idealisms, and it was, 
moreover, modified by a strain of English empirical sensationalism. 
‘*If what I am advocating is idealism,’’ he writes, ‘‘let it be remem- 
bered that it is only so far idealism as it is at the same time, and 
on that very account, the most binding realism.’’ Such a realism, 
he points out, implies, when we are considering a table, ‘‘the table 
itself, which the man of common sense believes himself to see, not 
the phantom of a table, which he does not see.’’”° 

As Coleridge drew from all sources for his general philosophy 
so he was indebted in one way or another to the whole body of pre- 
vious theory for his aesthetic. Though he rejected systems of 
critical thought, he found materials in most of these systems that 
were fit grist for his mill. He adopted ‘‘with full faith the prin- 
ciple of Aristotle, that poetry is essentially ideal,’ and along with 
it certain ideas from the Plotinian system, but he adapted both to 
the demands of his age by incorporating into his theory of imagina- 
tive creation elements derived from the English psychological tra- 
dition that stemmed from Hobbes and Locke. In his grand central 
principle of truth to human nature he began where Samuel Johnson 
and the Scotch rhetoricians had ended, and from it derived all his 
indispensable subsidiary principles. And from intimations in 
Johnson, Warton, and Hurd he went on to his theory of organic 
form. He discarded the neo-classic rules, but he accepted the 
neo-classic demand for law in art, and, at a time when anarchy was 
in the air, gave to the ideal of universal principle in poetry a new 
basis and a new life. He even accepted to a degree the neo-classic 


19 As Louis I. Bredvold has shown, in “Coleridge and the Cambridge Platonists,” 
an unpublished manuscript. 20 Shaweross, I, 179. 21 Shaweross, IT, 33. 
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notion of common sense in the creation and evaluation of poetry; 
he took over the idea of taste that for a century had been struggling 
for coherent formulation; he upheld the claims of the imagination 
in poetry with a surety and strength never before equalled, but he 
also insisted, quite as definitely, on judgment in art, on probability 
and unity and propriety, and on an appropriate style. Of all these 
things he took cognizance, but in his hands they became new things 
made over in the mould of his own thought. 

He took account, in doing this, of the old conflicts and contradic- 
tions that had prevailed in criticism: the conflict between ideal and 
realistic imitation; the unreconciled opposites of reason versus 
imagination and emotion, of rational pleasure versus emotional 
effect, of reasoned judgment versus taste. And because he had 
the peculiar genius and intellect for such an achievement, whereas 
the century before him had been lost in compromises or at best in 
partial solutions, he was able to bring these many diverse and op- 
posing elements into reconciliation and integration. In the sense 
that his integration is the most comprehensive, comes the nearest 
to reconciling the many diverse and complex elements of his heri- 
tage of any aesthetic theory of modern times, Coleridge may be 
called the Aristotle of his age. 

Because of these facts the literary theory of Coleridge may be 
regarded less as a revolt against the old standards than as a modi- 
fication and fulfillment of them in a new integration which included 
accommodation to the ideal tenets of Romantic transcendentalism. 
We are accustomed to speak of the Romantic movement as a large- 
scale attempt to rescue English poetry from the s!.ackles of Reason 
and Common Sense. Yet there is not so wide a gap per se between 
the Augustan appeal to natural law and reason and the Romantic 
view as it is often assumed. For the greater Romanticists denied 
neither natural law nor rationality. On the contrary they believed 
as firmly as did any Augustan in an orderly, rational universe, and 
they fully accepted the eighteenth-century dictum that human 
nature and the mind of man are components of a great rational 
order. If anything, they went beyond their predecessors in ap- 
pealing to reason, for they assumed it possible to bring the emo- 
tional, the intuitive, and the imaginative within the purview of 
rational law. A theory of poetry based on such assumptions can- 
not be a revolt from reason. 
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Coleridge was the leader in founding such a theory. His for- 
mulation began with the assumption that all literature, as well as 
all other art, is a product of human nature; its subject is human 
nature in its permanent and universal aspects; its end is to convey 
truth about human nature (for even when an artist represents 
inanimate objects it is not the copying of the object that is the art, 
but the feeling and conception of the artist projected into the imita- 
tion; so that through the completed work a human being is speak- 
ing to another human being about what he has felt, thought, or 
experienced). All valid speculation and all valid judgment about 
literature are, therefore, inseparable from the facts of human 
nature. But the only certain source for information about human 
nature, Coleridge maintains, is the human mind. A rationale of 
the operations of this mind in its power to create forms true to 
itself and to its own laws and of artistic works in their capacity to 
give, and in their manner of giving, delight and refreshment and 
insight is, then, the only proper rationale of art. 

This was not, as I have indicated, an entirely new idea in 
aesthetics. One may find traces of it as far back as Plato and 
Aristotle, and there were specific advances toward such a view in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—in Bacon, Hobbes, Dry- 
den, Addison, du Bos, Reynolds, Johnson, Kames, Alison, and 
others.” Indeed, the general movement of eighteenth century 
aesthetics, particularly in England, was in the direction of empiri- 
cal considerations having to do with the relations of art to the mind 
in creative and responsive processes. Coleridge was, however, 
more decisive in this approach than anyone before him. His sys- 
tem of critical thought was built upon it, and he would grant valid- 
ity to aesthetic principles only so far as they could be demonstrated 
as true through reference to the laws of the human mind. 


Ill 


How is the information about nature and the inind requisite to 
the artist and the critic to be had? It is to be gained, Coleridge 


227 have presented some of the evidence in The Aesthetic Theory of Thomas 
Hobbes (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1940) and in “Addison and 
Hutcheson on the Imagination,” ELH, II (Nov., 1935), “Addison’s Theory of the 
Imagination as Perceptive Response,” Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, 
Arts, and Letters, XXI (1936), and “Addison and Some of His Predecessors on 
Novelty,” PMLA, LII (Dec., 1937). 
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would reply, through introspection, observation, and reflection. 
In both his metaphysics and his literary theory, Coleridge gives 
high importance to self-examination and self-knowledge. ‘‘The 
first step to knowledge, or rather the previous condition to all 
insight into truth,’’ he declares, ‘‘is to dare commune with our very 
selves.’’* ‘‘But what are my metaphysics?’’ he inquires. ‘‘ Merely 
the referring of the mind to its own consciousness for truths indis- 
pensable to its own happiness.’’* And elsewhere he writes, ‘‘and 
what has man of his own to give to his fellow-men but his own 
thoughts and feelings and his observations so far as they are modi- 
fied by his own thoughts and feelings?’’”® Acquaintance with one’s 
own mind thus becomes with Coleridge the starting-point for all 
true knowledge, and reliance upon the mind as the only valid im- 
mediate source for creation, the first criterion for the artist. Fur- 
thermore, as we shall see more fully as we go on, through an exami- 
nation of his own mental life, including its reactions to what he ob- 
serves in the external world, the poet or the philosopher is enabled 
in time to read all nature aright and to arrive at a knowledge of the 
immutable principles which govern that nature. For, with Words- 
worth, Coleridge believed that 


Happy is he who lives to understand 

Not human nature only, but explores 

All natures,—to the end that he may find 

The law that governs each; ... (The Excursion, IV, 11. 332-336) 


Armed with a contemplative, understanding eye, the poet ap- 
proaches life and sees there what other men have missed, and 
induces ‘‘the reader to look with a keener eye and a firmer judg- 
ment into human nature.’”*® Shakespeare’s characters, says Cole- 
ridge, ‘‘were drawn rather from meditation than from observation, 
or to speak correctly, more from observation, the child of medita- 
tion.’”’ The lesser writer goes about with pocket-book in hand 
noting down what he sees and hears, and by practice learns to rep- 
resent with considerable facility what he has observed, though he 

23“The Friend,’ The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. by 
W. G. T. Shedd (New York, 1853-68), II, 108. 24 Tbhid., II, 103. 

25 “Shakespeare’s Judgment Equal to His Genius,” Coleridge’s Shakespearean 
Criticism, ed. by Thomas Middleton Raysor (London, 1930), I, 222. This work is 


henceforth referred to as “Raysor.” 
26 “Lectures of 1811-12, VII,” Raysor, II, 131. 27 Ibid., II, 132. 
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may be quite unconscious of its worth or bearings. But Shakes- 
peare puts into his plays the product of a mind which, having 
formed through introspection and thought 


a theory and a system upon its own nature, remarks all things that are 
examples of its truth, confirming it in that truth, and above all, enabling it 
to convey the truths of philosophy, as mere effects derived from, what we 
may call, the outward watchings of life.** 


‘*What then shall we say?’’ writes Coleridge in a burst of enthu- 
siasm, 


even this; that Shakespeare, no mere child of nature; no automaton of 
genius; no passive vehicle of inspiration possessed by the spirit, not pos- 
sessing it; first studied patiently, meditated deeply, understood minutely, 
till knowledge become habitual and intuitive, wedded itself to his habitual 
feelings, and at length gave birth to that stupendous power, by which he 


stands alone, with no equal or second in his own class; . . .”° 


The object of that power was the human heart, which Shakespeare 
knew and interpreted as has no other poet. 


Shakespeare has this advantage over all other dramatists—that he has 
availed himself of his psychological genius to develope all the minutiae of 
the human heart: shewing us the thing that, to common observers, he seems 
solely intent upon, he makes visible what we should not otherwise have 


seen.*° 


Coleridge has been accused of subjectivism. The facts are, 
however, he gives full value to sense perception and to thoughtful 
observation of other men and of the goings on of the world about 
him. But he is first of all concerned with the mode of understand- 
ing the ‘‘all in each’’ of human nature ;*' and the indispensable con- 
dition to such insight is the fullest possible knowledge of one’s own 
nature. Coleridge does not mean, however, that the poet should 
stop here nor that he should write about himself rather than others. 
The process of knowledge is reciprocal and ascending: first sense 
experience with some understanding, then introspection and medi- 
tation, followed in turn by further observation and experience— 
now more purposive and fruitful because the eye that sees and the 
mind that perceives are prepared by reflection and consequent 
hypotheses to see deeply and interpret truly. 

28 Tid. 2° Shaweross, II, 19-20. 

© Lectures of 1811-12,” Raysor, II, 131 51 Shaweross, II, 64. 
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Coleridge’s whole view is far from that of a subjectivist. In- 
deed, he considers overemphasis on the inward view a species of 
disease, and he specifically requires impersonality in the great 
poet. Of Shakespeare’s design in creating Hamlet he ventures the 
opinion that the dramatist ‘‘wished to exemplify the moral neces- 
sity of a due balance between our attention to outward objects and 
our meditation on inward thoughts. . . . In Hamlet this balance 
does not exist. . . .’** Hence the procrastination of Hamlet: a 
superfluity of thought overpowers the need for and the impulse 
to action. Or as the Bristol Gazette reported Coleridge’s elabora- 
tion of the point: 


His mind unseated from its healthy balance, is for ever occupied with the 
world within him, and abstracted from external things; his words give a 
substance to shadows ; [ we see in him] a morbid craving for that which is not. 
The self-delusion common to this temper of mind was finely exemplified in 
the character which Hamlet gives himself. . . .** 


Such a clear declaration for the ideal of equilibrium between the 
subjective and objective can leave little doubt as to Coleridge’s 
rejection of any theory that would exclude the importance of the 
world of other-than-self. 

On the question of impersonality for the artist he is quite defi- 
nite. Analyzing evidences for poetic power in young poets, and 
using Shakespeare as a case study, Coleridge names as one certain 
promise of genius ‘‘the choice of subjects very remote from the 
private interests and circumstances of the writer himself.’’** And 
he cites Venus and Adonis for proof of this power: 


It is throughout as if a superior spirit more intuitive, more intimately con- 
scious, even than the characters themselves, not only of every outward look 
and act, but of the flux and reflux of the mind in all its subtlest thoughts 
and feelings were placing the whole before our view; himself meanwhile 
unparticipating in the passions, and actuated only by that pleasurable excite- 
ment, which had resu'ted from the energetic fervor of his own spirit in so 
vividly exhibiting, what it had so accurately and profoundly contemplated.* 


Beyond the fact that as a whole this passage is a statement for 
objectivity, it should be observed that the crucial phrase here is 
‘*unparticipating in the passions.’’ The meaning becomes clearer 
32 Notes for the third lecture, 1813-14, Raysor, I, 37. 
88 Raysor, II, 273. 34 Shaweross, II, 14. 35 Jbsd., II, 15. 
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if we add further descriptions of Shakespeare’s mode of creation. 
Shakespeare, says Coleridge, ‘‘darts himself forth, and passes into 
all the forms of human character and passion, the one Proteus of 
the fire and the flood . . . he becomes all things, yet forever re- 
maining himself’’**—remaining himself, the critic explains in an- 
other context, to the point of the complete ‘‘alienation, and if I 
may hazard such an expression, the utter aloofness of the poet’s 
own feelings, from those of which he is at once the painter and 
analyst.’*" Elsewhere he notes Shakespeare’s ‘‘thinking faculty 
and thereby perfect abstraction from himself; he works exactly 
as if of another planet, as describing the movement of two butter- 
flies.’’** 

Coleridge is here stating a theory held by other romanticists, 
by Hazlitt and Keats in particular, which is most happily charac- 
terized by Keats as ‘‘negative capability’’® and ‘‘innate univer- 
sality.’’ It is a theory which maintains that through an intuition 
surpassing mathematical fact and reason the greatest poets know 
the most profound realities, projecting themselves into other life 
in the closest identification and seeing, as a god sees, into the 
depths of things, but still retaining a calm objectivity. The ideal 
is of seeing and realizing, of understanding and revealing the pas- 
sions, yet, as Coleridge says, without participating in them. ‘‘The 
genius of Shakespeare,’’ wrote Keats, ‘‘was an innate universality 
—wherefore he had the utmost achievement of human intellect 
prostrate beneath his indolent and kingly gaze.’ Keats’s idea 
closely parallels Coleridge’s thought when in various utterances 
Coleridge explains Shakespeare’s power of becoming one with his 
characters to the point of intimate awareness of not only their 
‘‘every outward look and act but of the flux and reflux of the mind 
in all its subtlest thoughts and feelings,’’ at the same time remain- 
ing himself, in self-possessed, aloof abstraction, working ‘‘ exactly 
as if of another planet . . . describing the movements of two but- 
terflies.’’ Such a theory is not a theory of subjectivism, but, on 
the contrary, of the highest objectivism. It furnishes, moreover, 

36 Tbid., II, 20. 8? Tbid., II, 15-16. 38 Raysor, I, 218. 

8° For an exposition of Keats’s idea of negative capability see Walter Jackson 
Bate’s excellent brochure Negative Capability: The Intuitive Approach in Keats 
(Cambridge, 1939). 

*° The Works of John Keats, edited by H. B. Forman (Glasgow, 1899-1900), 
ITI, 288. 
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a brilliant illustration of Coleridge’s ability to achieve a satisfac- 
tory reconciliation of opposites, a subject on which Professor Sny- 
der has written so discerningly.” 


IV 


Professor Muirhead and I. A. Richards have credited Coleridge 
with having given to criticism a more nearly adequate psychology 
than it had before possessed.** The truth of this view is nowhere 
more definitely illustrated than in Coleridge’s theory of imagina- 
tive creation and of the principles that apply to the products of 
this creation. For an understanding of his ideas of the creative 
process it will be helpful to glance briefly at some of the theories 
by which he appears to have been aided in his formulation, espe- 
cially those of Plotinus and Schelling, Aristotle and Kant. 

Plotinus and Schelling held in common that art is a product of 
creative intelligence like in kind to the divine intelligence. Both 
conceived, too, of a spiritual kinship between man and nature, in 
that each is the child of, and that each contains a portion of, the 
divine intelligence. Plotinus believed that all productive acts are 
the result of the workings of this intelligence through vision. Even 
the vegetation of the earth acts in growth from the ‘‘Reason- 
Principle’’ within, the vision that belongs to its character. Man 
is nearer than sensible nature to the cosmic ideality, and hence has 
clearer visions of the ideal unity. His experience is extended 
through contact with nature and, because nature unconsciously 
carries within herself evidences of ‘‘Ideal-Form,’’ his soul may be 
aroused through contemplation of the visible world to recollections 
of true beauty and greatness. The artist thus derives his visions 
from both the ideal and the real world, in either case through the 
imagination as a seeing and recognizing power. His work as 
artist is so to manipulate sensible materials—that is, words, blocks 
of marble, paint and canvas—that they will stand as symbols of 
his ideas. To the extent that he is successful, observers will be 
‘deeply stirred by recognizing in the objects depicted . . . the 
presentation of what lies in the idea, and so are called to a recol- 
lection of the truth,’’ in other words of ideal beauty. 

*1 Alice D. Snyder, The Critical Principle of the Reconciliation of Opposites as 
Employed by Coleridge (Ann Arbor, 1918). 


‘2 John H. Muirhead, Coleridge as Philosopher (New York, 1930), 198 ff. 
I. A. Richards, Coleridge on the Imagination (New York, 1935). 
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Schelling differs from Plotinus in that in his thought nature is 
wholly unconscious of the mind within her forms, and it remains 
for the conscious intellect of man, working after the manner of the 
Divine Intellect, to discover and express the unity and truth that 
is in nature. Science and philosophy can do this only abstractly, 
seeing in visible form, which is merely symbolic of that higher 
nature which is the thing-in-itself, nothing further than something 
finite. Art, however, is able to portray in direct and concrete form 
what science and philosophy can describe only in abstractions: 


For it is in the work of art that the problem of the division which philosophy 
makes between thought and things first finds its solution: in this the division 
ceases, idea and reality merge in the individual representation. Art thus 
effects the impossible by resolving an infinite contradiction in a finite 


product.** 


The power to achieve this result, according to Schelling, lies in the 
**productive intuition’’ which we call ‘‘ Imagination.”’ 

Now it is possible to read passages in Coleridge and say, ‘‘ This 
is Plotinus,’’ or to read other passages and say, ‘‘This is Schel- 
ling.’’ One finds in Coleridge, for example, Schelling’s notion 
of the reconciliation of the finite with the idea, of the object with 
the subject; one finds there, likewise, the Plotinian conception that 
art is the projection in intelligible symbols of unified constructs 
that first exist in the mind of the artist. Moreover, Coleridge holds 
in common with Plotinus and Schelling that all art is the work of 
creative intelligence which operates after the pattern of the divine 
intelligence and that the instrument of this intelligence is the pro- 
ductive—not the reproductive—imagination. 

There is also much in Coleridge that suggests Aristotle and 
Kant. Coleridge was not content, however, to stop with Kant’s 
idea of the work of imagination as merely continuous with that of 
the understanding, with no power to penetrate to truth beyond that 
of the sensory manifold. And though he praised Aristotle’s theory 
of association and accepted his dictum that all art is ideal, he fur- 
nished his own version of what the ideal in art is, and made his own 
additions to the theory of association. 

Neither Plotinus nor Schelling did much to show the how of 
artistic creation, which is to say that neither of them went far 

*3 Quoted by Muirhead (op. cit., 202), a free translation of F. W. Schelling, 
Werke, ed. by K. F. A. Schelling (Stuttgart and Augsburg, 1856-61), III, 349. 
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towards psychological explanations. Both Aristotle and Kant 
had a psychology certainly, but Coleridge did not find Kant’s psy- 
chology adequate, and he was not willing to stop where Aristotle 
left off. It remained to supply a more satisfactory psychology for 
his new synthesis. This psychology, as we have seen, had its basis 
in introspection, since Coleridge believed that for reliable data on 
human nature the philosopher and the poet must each go first of 
all to his own mind. 

As an instance of what Coleridge adds to previous theory 
through his psychology, let us see what he does with the Plotinian 
idea that the artist derives visions of ideal beauty and truth from 
both sensible nature and from the Cosmic Ideal, and that a work 
of art is the resu!t of the artist’s impressing on inanimate material 
a form answering (however imperfectly) to the form conceived in 
his own mind. In Coleridge’s view the artist receives his mate- 
rials, in the first instance, through stimuli from the external world. 
But the act of perception itself is creative, the mind through the 
‘‘primary imagination’’ transforming stimuli into mind-stuff. As 
items of mind-stuff are accumulated they are dissolved, and dif- 
fused, and stored in the unconscious mind until in due course under 
the proper stimulation and by a voluntary act of will they are 
brought together into new combinations—organic structures in 
which ‘‘multéity’’ is reduced to unity—and projected into external 
artistic forms. The agency through which this second creative 
process takes place is the ‘‘secondary imagination.’’ 

This is over-simplification. Additional details will suggest 
something of the richness of Coleridge’s meaning. When Cole- 
ridge maintains with Aristotle that art is essentially ideal, he 
means not necessarily that art is better than life or that it depicts 
nature as more beautiful than it is, but that before anything can 
become art it must become completely a thing of the mind. Art 
imitates nature, he tells us. Yes, but how does it imitate nature? 
By making copies of individual objects, or by selecting the details 
of many objects and combining them into ideal form more nearly 
perfect than any one of them in itself could be, as disciples of the 
neo-classic theory of ideal imitation believed? No, Coleridge 
would have no traffic with notions of such mechanical processes. 
The ideality he sought was that in which the mind through obser- 
vation and reflection, and through the wonderful workings of the 
unconscious self, came into complete possession of not the external- 
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ity but the internal meanings of the object——a possession so close 
that the mind and the object attained a harmonious unity. ‘‘Be- 
lieve me,’’ wrote Coleridge, ‘‘you must master the essence, the 
natura naturans, which presupposes a bond between nature in the 
higher sense and the soul of man.’”* 

Such mastery was to be achieved not by exclusive contempla- 
tion of nature, but by alternate contemplation and éloignement—or 
separation. In the periods of éloignement the secondary imagina- 
tion, working according to the severe laws of intellect with and on 
the materials garnered from nature through the operation of the 
primary imagination and intuition (‘‘reason’’), organizes relevant 
details into structures ready for projection into sensible artistic 
form. 

It is such ideas as this that Mr. Lucas and others would label 
as misty transcendentalism. Yet is not Coleridge describing here 
something that is very close to general experience, applicable alike 
to the poet or the scientist? Discoveries in science, I gather, are 
not made by the man who forever keeps his eye glued to a micro- 
scope, but by the man who reflects on what he has seen, who in 
periods of éloignement from his object, lives in his mind, lets his 
mind work out solutions. At such times he gets hunches, forms 
hypotheses, goes back to his microscope to follow his leads and to 
verify; again withdraws and through both willed and unselfcon- 
scious cerebration arrives at his final theories and conclusions. 
Few scientists would deny, either, I believe, that every advance in 
scientific discovery is a step toward knowing the true inwardness 
of nature, the things invisible to the common eye. Certain specific 
discoveries in modern science, moreover, appear to support the 
idealistic theory of a unity between man and external nature. 
What else do the conclusions point to which reduce all matter and 
all activity—including, for aught we know, mental activity—to the 
dynamic electrical energy of electron and proton subject to univer- 
sal law? 


V 


Believing in the operation of psychological laws in the creative 
process, by inevitable corollary Coleridge looks for the exemplifica- 
tion of principles in the completed work of art. His pronounce- 
ments on the necessity for standards are made in no uncertain 
terms. Developing the thesis that no true genius can ever be above 
44“On Poesy as Art,” Shaweross, IT, 257. 
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law, and that no man can be a true critic who fails to take his stand 
firmly on the ground of sound principles, he declares that 


. a true critic can no more be such without placing himself on some 
central point, from which he may command the whole, that is, some general 
rule, which, founded in reason, or the faculties common to all men, must 
therefore apply to each—than an astronomer can explain the movements 
of the solar system without taking his stand in the sun.* 


In the Biographia Literaria, preparatory to his famous evaluation 
of Wordsworth, he speaks clearly for principles and indicates 
something of the methodology of a valid criticism founded in prin- 
ciples: 


Long have I wished to see a fair and philosophical inquisition into the char- 
acter of Wordsworth, as a poet, on the evidence of his published works; and 
a positive, not a comparative, appreciation of their characteristic excellen- 
cies, deficiencies, and defects. 


The mere opinion of any individual critic can hardly weigh down 
the opinion of the author, he goes on to say: we must have more 
than personal impression. And he proceeds to state what this is: 


. . . But I should call that investigation fair and philosophical, in which the 
critic announces and endeavours to establish the principles, which he holds 
for the foundation of poetry in general, with the specification of these in 
their application to the different classes of poetry. Having thus prepared 
his eanons of criticism for praise and condemnation, he would proceed to 
particularize the most striking passages to which he deems them appli- 
cable. . . .*° 


There follows an instructive discussion of the critic’s functions 
and limitations, including a decisive negation of the right of the 
critic to permit personal or political bias to color his judgment and 
a denunciation of critics who presume to pass the heavy sentence 
‘* «This won’t do’... without a single leading principle established 
or even announced.’’*’ He who judges on personal grounds, he 
declares, ‘‘ceases to be a critic’’; and, further, the critic who ad- 
vances judgments without principles is doing a business appro- 
priate only to ‘‘ burlesque and travesty.’”** 

‘*Reviews,’’ says Coleridge elsewhere, ‘‘are generally perni- 
cious, because the writers determine without reference to fixed 

*5 Shedd, IV, 53. 46 Shaweross, IT, 85. #7 Tbid., II, 92. “8 Thid., II, 92. 
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principles.’**® Having pointed out the errors of the reviewers in 
their personal bias and failure to apply standards, he announces 
his own intention for the course of lectures he is about to give: 


You will see . . . that I intend my lectures to be, not only in ‘‘illustra- 
tion of the principles of poetry,’’ but to include a statement of the applica- 
tion of those principles, ‘‘as grounds of criticism on the most popular works 
of later English poets, those of the living included.’’*° 


The principles Coleridge sought to apply are not far to seek. 
He. asked for unity and probability, for consistency and propriety 
and artistic beauty, all of them standards that had been required 
by innumerable critics from Aristotle on. He accepted the prin- 
ciple of unity, and spoke for it with unexampled conviction. Unity, 
he declared, is the ‘‘ultimate end of all human thought and human 
feeling.’** The unity he proclaimed was not, however, one that 
his neo-classic predecessors would have accepted. For to the 
notion of the mechanical unities of place, time, and action he 
opposed the principle of organic unity, a unity not resting in the 
regularity of a pre-determined form mechanically impressed from 
without, but rather one that arises out of the properties of the 
material and from the mind of the artist working according to 
spiritual law. In mechanic regularity ‘‘the copy must appear as 
if it had come out of the same mould with the original’’; but in 
organic regularity ‘‘there is a law which all the parts obey, con- 
forming themselves to the outward symbols, and manifestations 
of the essential principle. Organic art represents a reduction 
of ‘‘multitude to unity,’”* the fusion of many into one. ‘‘Much 
of the genius of Shakespeare is displayed in these happy combina- 
tions—the highest and the lowest, the gayest and the saddest. . . .’’ 
He brings together the droll and the melancholy, laughter and 
tears, wisdom and lightness, not artificially but naturally as they 
are in life:** in Shakespeare, the ‘‘heterogeneous’’ is ‘‘united as 
in nature.’** Modern drama and modern art in general differ 
from the classic as York Minster and Westminster Abbey differ 

*°“The Lectures of 1811-12,” Raysor, II, 57. 5° Tbid., II, 63. 

51 “Shakespeare’s Poetry,” Raysor, I, 216. 

52 “Lectures of 1811-12,” Raysor, II, 170. 

53 Shaweross, II, 16. See also Shaweross, II, 230 and 262. 

54 “Lectures of 1811-12,” II, 169-170. 

55 “Lecture Notes,” Raysor, I, 228. 
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from the Parthenon: they have substituted for the simple unity 
of the Greeks a complex unity in which a multitude of interlaced 
materials, ‘‘ great and little, magnificent and mean’’ are so blended 
into harmony as to give the effect of a harmonious whole.” 

Put very simply the principle of organic form implies that 
somewhat as a natural living object in the hands of the great artist 
nature grows from within outward in accordance with physical 
law and its own properties into its own proper self, so a play or 
a poem as it issues from the mind of the creative genius assumes 
an organized form like that of a living body, in which each part is 
related to the whole, in conformity with the laws of mind and the 
qualities of its own being. 


Nature, the prime genial artist, inexhaustible in diverse powers, is equally 
inexhaustible in forms;—each exterior is the physiognomy of the being 
within ... ; and even such is the appropriate excellence of . . . our own 
Shakespeare—himself a nature-humanized, a genial understanding direct- 
ing self-consciously a power and an implicit wisdom deeper even than our 
own consciousness.*’ 


Though he draws analogies between nature and the poet, Coleridge 
does not, let is be noted, imply that the productive processes of the 
poet are spontaneous: they are rather, as he specifically says, self- 
consciously directed by the understanding. 

The idea of organic unity, in, say, a play, can be better under- 
stood if we recall that to Coleridge the play exists for the purpose 
of giving back in material representation the matured unified con- 
ception, as it has formed itself in the mind through the agency of 
the secondary imagination, of what the poet has first learned from 
his world. It accords with his whole theory of art as a cycle from 
the external to the internal back to the external. The play is an 
externalization of what the mind has conceived within itself as a 
living organized structure of intellectual being, with all its parts 
contributing to a unity of interest, unity of feeling, unity of effect 
in general. 

If a play is to have organic unity, including unity of interest 
and unity of effect, its events and its characters must be probable. 

Few critics have had so much to say on the subject of proba- 
bility as Coleridge, and few have said such sound and illuminating 

56 “Tectures of 1813-14,” Raysor, II, 262-263. 

57 “Shakespeare, a Poet Generally,” Shedd, IV, 55. 
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things about it. As a critic interested in the processes of mind in 
the creation of poetry and in the nature and causes of its effects, 
he uniformly considers probability from the psychological point 
of view. ‘‘The accidental,’’ he asserts, ‘‘is nowhere the ground- 
work of the passions.’’** But the poet’s obligation extends only 
to the creation of such an illusion of reality as will be acceptable 
to the imagination.*® He believed not at all in an imitation that 
creates complete delusion—a fallacy that seems to be as old as the 
admirers of Zeuxis and his grapes and of which even Samuel 
Johnson was a partial victim. He asked of his poet not full logical 
consistency but only the illusion necessary to acquiescence: ‘‘I 
surely need not say,’’ he writes, ‘‘that the general idea is all that 
van be required from the poet, not a scholastic logical consis- 
tency.’*® Mr. Stoll seems to have missed this point when he 
charged that Coleridge confused art with reality in his exaggerated 
demands for probability. The truth is, Coleridge always knows 
what he is about when he talks of art and life. He is no more an 
adherent of mathematical logic in his requirements for probability 
than Aristotle was. 

Indeed, if the interpretation of my friend and coileague, Pro- 
fessor Nelson, is correct, and I believe it is, Aristotle’s idea of 
probability required of the poet only such plausibility as was neces- 
sary for him ‘‘to get away with it.’ Coleridge’s theory has a 
firmer basis than Aristotle’s in that he went further in referring 
the quality of probability to the ways of the human mind, but in 
the fundamental view that probability is a matter of the right 
mental attitude of the reader towards the play—an attitude of 
acquiescence, of willing faith—Aristotle and Coleridge are at one. 
Nothing could better reveal Coleridge’s position than the several 
happy coinages by which he describes this attitude: ‘‘ poetic faith,’’ 
‘*willing suspension of disbelief,’’ ‘‘half-faith,’’ ‘‘negative faith,’’ 
all of them explicitly opposing the probability of art to the logical 
probability by which we judge reality, as the contexts in which 
they appear will show. The writer must convey, Coleridge ex- 
plains in the Biographia Literaria, ‘‘a semblance of truth sufficient 

58 “Notes on the Tragedies,” Raysor, I, 59. 

5° “Classical and Romantic Drama,” Raysor, I, 198. 


6° “Notes on the Tragedies,” Raysor, I, 68. 
*! Norman E. Nelson, “Goldilocks and the Three Bears,” unpublished manu- 
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to procure for these shadows of imagination that willing suspen- 
sion of disbelief for the moment, which constitutes poetic faith.’’” 
Elsewhere, Coleridge elaborates this idea, as when in the lecture- 
notes he writes: 


These and all other stage presentations are to produce a sort of temporary 
half-faith, which the spectator encourages in himself and supports by a 
voluntary contribution on his own part, because he knows that it is at all 
times in his power to see the thing as it really is.* 


Discussing Wordsworth’s Excursion, which he finds faulty on 
grounds of probability—in that it exhibits (1) the improbability 
of the accidental, and (2) the improbability of the too obviously 
biographical—Coleridge coins the term ‘‘negative faith’’ to de- 
scribe what he means by the illusion proper to poetry: 


That illusion, contra-distinguished from delusion, that negative faith, which 
simply permits the images presented to work by their own force, without 
either denial or affirmation of their real existence by the judgement, is ren- 
dered impossible by their immediate neighbourhood to words and facts of 
known and absolute truth. . . . What would otherwise have been yielded 
to as pleasing fiction, is repelled as revolting falsehood.“ 


Such statements should be an effective answer to those critics who 
say that Coleridge failed to distinguish between the framework of 
art and the reality of actual life. They are in accord with his forth- 
right belief that all art is ideal,*® and with his own principle that 
the perception of sameness in difference, of similitude in dissimili- 
tude, is a condition to delight in art. Art is an imitation of nature, 
but not a copy. 

In his practical criticism Coleridge makes constant application 
of the principle of probability. The notes and lectures on Shakes- 
peare furnish abundant testimony to the importance he attached 
to the relative power of the dramatist to create the ‘‘willing sus- 
pension of disbelief’? necessary to aesthetic as distinguished from 
practical participation in the life of the play. Writing of The 
Tempest he takes Johnson sharply to account for supposing that 
delusion is the end to be achieved, and maintains that illusion only 
is the proper state. All that is necessary in viewing or reading a 


62 Shaweross, IT, 6. 63 “Tramatie Illusion,” Raysor, I, 199. 
64 Shaweross, IT, 107. 85 Shawcross, IT, 33. 
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play is that we simply do not judge the imagery to be unreal; there 
is a negative reality, and no more. 


Whatever tends to prevent the mind from placing it{self] or from being 
gradually placed in this state in which the images have a negative reality 
must be a defect... And again . . . many obvious improbabilities will be 
endured as belonging to the groundwork of the story rather than to the 
drama, in the first seenes, which would disturb or disentrance us from all 
illusion in the acme of our excitement, as, for instance, Lear’s division of his 
realm and banishment of Cordelia.* 


Coleridge recurs to the improbability of the story of Lear in his 
‘*Notes on Lear,’’ where he states that ‘‘Lear is the only serious 
performance of Shakespeare the interest and situations of which 
are derived from the assumption of a gross improbability.’*” But 
Shakespeare’s judgment was not therefore at fault. He was using 
‘fan old story rooted in the popular faith,’’ consequently without 
the effects of improbability ; and his handling of the characters and 
the passions was such that there was no room for an impression 
of the accidental. 

Coleridge makes much of preparation as a means to probability. 
Thus, he praises the judgment of Shakespeare in working up, 
through various stages of preparation, the illusion requisite to ac- 
ceptance of the supernatural elements in The Tempest. Prospero 
is introduced, first in his magic robe, to prepare the reader for the 
actions of ‘‘a being possessed of supernatural powers.’’* Again, 
‘‘The manner in which the heroine is charmed asleep fits us for 
what follows, goes beyond our ordinary belief, and gradually leads 
us to the appearance and disclosure of a being of the most fanciful 
and delicate texture, like Prospero, preternaturally gifted.’ 
This being of delicate texture is Ariel, who is just the sort of super- 
natural creature the reader would wish to be employed in the ser- 
vice of one so young and lovely as Miranda. 


Here what is called poetic faith is required and created, and our common 
notions of philosophy give way before it: this feeling may be said to be 
much stronger than historic faith, since for the exercise of poetic faith the 
mind is previously prepared.”° 

86 “Notes on the Comedies,” Raysor, I, 129-130. 
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Finding the opening scenes in Hamlet admirable from every stand- 
point, Coleridge shows that not the least of their excellencies is 
the mastery with which Shakespeare prepared the audience for 
what is to follow. All the details ‘‘accord with and prepare for 
the after gradual rise into tragedy.’’* The anxiety of the guards, 
their impatience, and the preparation by way of bits of informa- 
tion to the audience, even the word ‘‘again’’ in Marcellus’ ‘‘ What, 
has this thing appear’d again tonight?’’—all contribute to the 
“‘credibilizing effect,’’** Coleridge points out; in other words, all 
help to build up the illusion necessary to ‘‘ poetic faith.’’ 

The importance Coleridge places on such an accomplishment 
can hardly be overstated. Other elements in the drama, however 
essential, must be made subordinate to the great objective of cre- 
ating and maintaining a proper illusion, he insists. 


. . the other excellencies of the drama, as unity of interest, with distinct- 


ness and subordination of the characters, appropriateness of style . . . and 
the charm of language and sentiment . . . as far as they tend to increase the 


inward excitement, are all means to this chief end, that of producing and 
supporting this willing illusion.** 


It is true that these excellencies do not on this account cease to be 
ends in themselves, Coleridge concedes, but only, he significantly 
adds, ‘‘as long as they do not contravene or interrupt the total 
illusion.’’ Thus truly does Coleridge evaluate probability as a 
sine qua non for a drama. To secure probability the dramatist 
must be a master of the art of gently conveying the mind of the 
reader or auditor out of the dimension of ordinary reality into 
the dimension of poetic reality. He must be skilled in the processes 
of psychological preparation, of the kind so admirably illustrated 
in Hamlet and The Tempest, by which the auditor is led step by 
step to a state of total suspension of disbelief. Great critic that 
he is, Coleridge knows full well that failure to create and maintain 
illusion is fatal. Break the illusion and the gossamer thread that 
holds the mind delicately in thrall is snapped—and all is lost. 


VI 


Because they are little controverted and because they assume 
a less specialized character in Coleridge than do some of his other 


71 “Notes on the Tragedies,” Raysor, I, 20. 72 Ibid. 
78 “Notes on the Comedies,” Raysor, I, 130. 
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theories I shall pass by such principles as appropriateness of style, 
propriety of thought, decorum, and so forth, and proceed to a con- 
sideration of two further issues that have been of grave concern 
to the critics. The neo-humanists, in particular, have charged 
Coleridge, as well as other Romantic writers, with having excluded 
the conscious intellect and the judgment in his theory of poetry. 
He celebrated spontaneity at the expense of will, they say, and 
unguided intuition and impression at the expense of thought and 
judgment. 

Now the facts are to the contrary. If there has been any critic 
since the world began who has had more to say for the value of 
intellect and reason than Coleridge, he is yet to be found. It was 
not only that he had a native reverence for thought, but his experi- 
ence taught him the value of conscious intellection in both writing 
and judging poetry. He finds failure in thinking to be the first of 
the permanent causes of bad criticism: ‘‘Let it be our first duty 
to teach thinking, and then what to think about. . . . Nothing is 
more essential—nothing can be more important, than in every 
possible way to cultivate and improve the thinking powers.’’”* 
People ‘‘employ reviews,’’ Coleridge charges, ‘‘in order to save 
themselves the trouble of exercising their own powers of judg- 
ing.’’’* In his famous definition of the imagination, he specifically 
states that the processes of the secondary imagination coexist with 
the conscious will. And he constantly points to the evidences for 
reasoned thought and judgment in the work of the great poets. 

Coleridge’s comments on the dramatic ways of Shakespeare 
are a continual witness to his belief in habitual intellection in the 
master playwright. Over and over he refers to Shakespeare’s 
intention, his design, his predetermined plans, his conscious art 
in creating scenes and characters and moulding all to a set aim. 
Thus we find him remarking in his lectures on Shakespeare: 


The first question we should ask ourselves is—What did Shakespeare mean 
when he drew the character of Hamlet? He never wrote anything without 
design, and what was his design when he sat down to produce this tragedy? 
.. .. He intended to portray a person, in whose view the external world, 
and all its incidents and objects, were comparatively dim, and of no interest 
in themselves, which began: to interest only, when they were reflected in the 
mirror of his mind.” 

74 “Lectures of 1811-12,” Raysor, IT, 60. 75 Tbhid., 61. 
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Speaking of The Tempest, Coleridge writes: 

Shakespeare had pre-determined to make the plot of this play such as to 
involve a certain number of low characters, and at the beginning he pitched 
the note of the whole. The first seene was meant as a lively commencement 
of the story; the reader is prepared for something that is to be devel- 
I 


Quite consistently, Coleridge here assumes that the poet has a con- 
scious purpose, just as when he says of Macbeth that ‘‘the poet’s 
object was to raise the mind at once to a high tragic tone, that the 
audience might be ready for the precipitate consummation of guilt 
in the early part of the play.’’* As will be readily seen, the 
author’s design, as Coleridge conceives it, must comprehend the 
intended effect on the audience, an important point when we recall 
that Coleridge has been charged with forgetting that a play is an 
action to be presented in the theatre. It would be possible to go 
on with examples, but the evidence before us will serve, I believe, 
to show that Coleridge was far from any theory of mere will-less, 
purposeless, and unthinking spontaneity. 

Coleridge’s utterances on judgment are equally convincing. 
He looks closely for judgment in his authors and has praise for 
it when he finds it. He finds Shakespeare’s ‘‘judgment equal to 
his genius,’’’® which is tantamount to saying that he finds it virtu- 
ally perfect. His enthusiastic comment on the opening scenes in 
Hamlet reveal something of his attitude: ‘‘O, heaven! words are 
wasted on those who feel and to those who do not feel the exquisite 
judgement of Shakespeare.’’*° Here, as elsewhere, Coleridge re- 
lates judgment to the achievement of such ends as probability 
through psychological preparation. He finds especial ‘‘proof of 
excellent judgment in the poet ... in the preparation of the 
reader for what is to follow.’ ‘‘Another instance of admirable 
judgment and excellent preparation,’’ he declares, ‘‘is to be found 
in the creature contrasted with Ariel—Caliban.’’**? Again, ‘‘The 
same judgment is observable in every scene, still preparing, still 
inviting, and still gratifying, like a finished piece of music.’’*** And 

7 Ibid., I, 171. 78 Shedd, IV, 166. 

79 “Tectures of 1813-14,” Raysor, II, 263. 

80 “Notes on the Tragedies,” Raysor, I, 21. 

81 “Lectures of 1811-12,” Raysor, II, 172. 82 Tbid., II, 177. 
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still again, ‘‘But observe the matchless judgment of Shakes- 
peare!’’* ‘*But as of more importance, so more striking is the 
judgment displayed by our truly dramatic poet .. . in the man- 
agement of his first scenes.’** Coleridge nowhere resorts to 
superlatives more freely than in remarking on Shakespeare’s 
judgment: he writes of Shakespeare’s ‘‘great judgment,’ his 
‘wonderful judgment,’’*’ his ‘‘admirable’’ judgment,™ his ‘‘ exqui- 
site judgment.’”** Never does he admit that any excellence in the 
great dramatist is the result of chance; it is always the product 
of a highly-perfected judicial faculty. 

Coleridge’s contribution on the subject of judgment went far 
deeper than a mere reiteration of belief in it, however: he found 
a way to reconcile and integrate judgment with imagination and 
emotion. Judgment was a term much used in seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century criticism, often as synonymous with reason, and 
virtually always as if it were a sort of watch-dog over imagination 
and emotion in the creation, and a natural enemy to taste in the 
judging, of literature. It is true that, unless we except Bacon, no 
reputable English critic of the two centuries preceding Coleridge 
held, as Messrs. Basil Willey*® and Mark Van Doren” have charged 
of Hobbes and his followers, that imagination belonged exclusively 
to the make-believe world of the arts, while judgment was reserved 
for the serious works of the intellect. Yet no critic of this period 
achieved a really successful accommodation between judgment and 
imagination. Hobbes was one among others, however, who dis- 
tinctly advocated teamwork. He said and believed that imagina- 
tion is predominant in poetry, but that judgment should always 
be present: ‘‘for Fancy without reason is madness.’”* Yet he 
continued to conceive of an essential duality, rather than a vital 
unity, in the functions of the two faculties in the creative process, 
the imagination being the light-winged gatherer of materials flit- 
ting over the fields of memory for what was wanted, the judgment 
sitting at home, to make severe decisions on questions of selection 


84 “Notes on the Tragedies,” Raysor, I, 59. 85 Tbid., Raysor, I, 41. 
86 “Lectures of 1813-14,” Raysor, II, 279. 87 Tbid., II, 284. 
88 “Lectures of 1811-12,” Raysor, II, 193. 89 Tbid., II, 266. 


°° The Seventeenth Century Background: Studies in the Thought of the Period 
in Relation to Poetry and Religion (London, 1934). 

®! The Poetry of John Dryden (New York, 1920). 

®2 Leviathan, I, viii. 
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and construction.** Up to the time of Coleridge no one who tackled 
the problem ever went far beyond this Hobbian explanation. 

The advance of Coleridge over Hobbes was in the direction of 
a conception of correlated and unified activity in the creation and 
judgment of poetry. Leslie Stephen has remarked that ‘‘Cole- 
ridge’s peculiar service to English criticism consisted in great 
measure in a clear appreciation of the true relation between the 
faculties [poetical and logical].’** And this conclusion is emi- 
nently true if we qualify it to mean that Coleridge, better than 
anyone before his time, realized the essential unity of the mind 
and the necessity of an equilibrium of its logical and imaginative 
modes in the highest creative processes. Corollary to this he saw 
the basic falsity in any neat theory of partitioning which assumed 
quite disparate mental faculties, with each performing its tasks 
quite independently of the others, or if not independently, at least 
on a basis of checks and balances, like the United States Congress 
and the Supreme Court. He used all the distinctions in terms to 
distinguish the functions of the mind that were known to his day. 
But so far as his criticism is concerned, he appears to have re- 
garded these terms as but a convenience for describing the dif- 
ferent modes of mental functioning. In the poetic process there 
is such a fusion of modes that they become in effect one great 
cooperative mode. 

Coleridge is impeccably clear on this point. Describing the 
effects of Wordsworth’s ‘‘Female Vagrant’’ upon him, he pro- 
ceeds to analyze the source of these effects. It was not only the 
absence of false taste that impressed him, he writes: ‘‘It was the 
union of deep feeling with profound thought; the fine balance of 
truth in observing, with the imaginative faculty in modifying the 
objects observed; ...’”° The important words here are union 
and balance. And the things that are united and balanced in fine 
equilibrium are the rational and sensational with the emotional 
and imaginative functions of mind. 

Coleridge believed that when the poet creates it is the whole 
man creating, all the so-called faculties working as one: the 
imagination, the judgment, the will, the emotion, all brought into 


*3 The Answer to Davenant, in Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, 
ed. by G. Spingarn (Oxford, 1908), II, 59-60. 

% Hours in a Library (New York and London, 1907), IV, 350. 

* Biographia Literaria, Shaweross, I, 59. 
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united, harmonious action.** This idea appears in its fullest ex- 
pression in the fourteenth chapter of the Biographia, in a passage 
that can never be too much quoted, if we would know Coleridge 
at his best: 


The poet, described in ideal perfection, brings the whole soul of man into 
activity, with the subordination of its faculties to each other, according to 
their relative worth and dignity. He diffuses a tone and spirit of unity, 
that blends, and (as it were) fuses, each into each, by that synthetic and 
magical power, to which we have exclusively appropriated the name of imagi- 
nation. This power, first put in action by the will and understanding, and 
retained under their irremissive, though gentle and unnoticed, controul, . . . 
reveals itself in the balance or reconciliation of opposite or discordant quali- 
ties : of sameness, with difference ; of the general, with the concrete ; the idea, 
with the image; the individual with the representative ; the sense of novelty 
and freshness, with old and familiar objects; a more than usual state of 
emotion with more than usual order; judgement ever awake and steady self- 
possession, with enthusiasm and feeling profound or vehement; and while it 
blends and harmonizes the natural and the artificial, still subordinates art 
to nature ; the manner to the matter; and our admiration of the poet to our 
sympathy with the poetry.®’ 


Coleridge has here gone far beyond Hobbes and his other prede- 
cessors in psychological criticism in conceiving of the full corre- 
lation and complete interdependence of the powers of mind in the 
act of imaginative creation. The statement is a theory of aesthet- 
ics in little; and in it the will and the understanding which initiate 
and the judgment ‘‘ever awake’’ which directs the mind at its great 
task in ‘‘steady self-possession’’ have a full place. It would be 
difficult to find in critical literature clearer emphasis on the fact 
that in the making of poetry at its best the logical intelligence must 
unite with the more enthusiastic passions in the codrdinate activity 
of the imagination. 

That a similar coérdinating principle holds in the right judg- 
ment of art is revealed in Coleridge’s description of taste. Taste, 
he tells us in the Biographia, is 
such a knowledge of the facts, material and spiritual, that most appertain to 
his art, as, if it have been governed and applied by good sense, and rendered 


% This is, I believe, a view that would be approved by most modern psychol- 


ogists. 
®7 Shaweross, IT, 12. 
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instinctive by habit, becomes the representative and reward of our past con- 
scious reasonings, insights, and conclusions.” 


And in another place he explains that taste is ‘‘an attainment after 
a poet has been disciplined by experience, and has added to genius 
that talent by which he knows what part of his genius he can make 
acceptable, and intelligible to the portion of mankind for which 
he writes.’’* 

If those critics who have blandly accused Coleridge of mini- 
mizing the intellect and exalting spontaneity and emotion ever 
seriously read these sentences and the great passage preceding it, 
one wonders why it carried no weight in their final appraisal. Is 
it chargeable to caprice, to mental obliquity, or to stubborn pre- 
conception which would brook no conflicting evidence? Whatever 
the cause, the imbalance of which they talk obviously was not in 
the mind of Coleridge. The passage on the imagination is, in fact, 
a fine statement for the principle of balance and centrality so 
dear to the hearts of the humanists. Indeed, Coleridge was, at 
bottom, a great humanist. As we have seen, with him the mind of 
man was the measure in all things. He believed, it is true, in a 
rational order beyond the visible, but to know this order and the 
principles by which it operates one must go to the mind of man. 
The rays of intellect in nature focus with conscious meaning only 
in the mind of man; the truths of humanity, nature, and the values 
and laws of life can be apprehended only by the discerning human 
intellect, at its best in the intellect of the great poet. Coleridge 
believed all this with a simple down-to-earthness that quite dis- 
tinguishes him from the more airy Plotinians and the misty 
German transcendentalists. 

Coleridge had a high regard for philosophy and history and 
other intellectual pursuits; but his really great man was the poet. 
For to him the mind of the true poet was more representative of 
the full potentialities of the human spirit than was any other mind. 
It was in a sense the microcosm of the universe, a near-perfect 
receptacle and transmitter of many-sided truth. The critics of 
Coleridge have said that he and his fellow romanticists failed to 
take account of the whole of human experience. Yet hear Cole- 
ridge’s characterization of his favorite and ideal poet: 

*8 Shaweross, IT, 64. 

* “Lectures of 1811-12,” Raysor, II, 129. 
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I would try Shakespeare compared with any other writer by this eri- 
terion. Make out your amplest catalogue of all the human faculties—as 
reason or the moral law, the will, the feeling of the coincidence of the 
two... called the conscience, the understanding or prudence, wit, fancy, 
imagination, judgement—and then [of] the objects on which these can be 
employed, as the beauties . . . the terrors or seeming caprices of nature, 
the realities and the capabilities, 1.e., the actual and the ideal of the human 
mind, conceived as individual or as social being, as in innocence or in guilt, in 
a play-paradise or a war-field of temptation—and then compare with him 
under each of these heads [all or any of the writers in prose and verse that 
have ever lived: Who, that is competent to judge, doubts the result. ]*°° 


One can hardly question that Coleridge means what he is saying 
here. And what he is saying is that in the ideal poet the whole 
mind, with all its powers and faculties is brought into action and 
that the object of its activity is the external world in all its variety 
and beauty, and the whole range of human nature in all its aspects, 
actual and ideal, in all its capabilities for meanness or greatness 
in individual or social situations. There is no indication of failure 
to take intellect or the wider fields of experience into account in 
poetry. On the contrary Coleridge’s view is comprehensive and 
balanced. The passage serves to reinforce much that I have tried 
to say in this paper, and as such it is further corroboration of 
the soundness of Coleridge’s theory, at the same time that it 
furnishes additional refutation of the would-be detractors from 
his fame. 

University of Michigan. 

100 “Characteristics of Shakespeare,” Raysor, I, 229, and Shedd, [V, 55. The 
part in brackets is in Shedd only. 


























THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF MARITAIN’S 
HUMANISM’ 


By G. G. CouLton 
I 


M. Jacques Maritain is perhaps the most distinguished and + 
influential of the neo-Thomists who would fain take us back to 
the medieval Schoolmen. The title he chooses seems, at the very 
outset, an abuse of terms. The word ‘‘humanism’’ in its original 
and ordinary acceptation stands for a striving towards the widest 
and deepest comprehension of man and the universe: in short, for 
what the ancients knew as ‘‘philosophy,’’ the love of wisdom. Yet 
M. Maritain asks us to apply the time-honored name to what is, in 
effect, a comparatively narrow specialization in medieval meta- 
physics. Where we are promised ‘‘true humanism,’’ we find our- 
selves put off with little more than an old theology refurbished. 

Controversy, taken in its plain dictionary sense, apart from 
invidious associations which have given it a bad name, lies at the 
very foundation of human progress. Socrates, Pascal, Lessing, to 
name only three of the thinkers whom the world could least have 
spared, were among the most active of controversialists. Chris- 
tianity itself was born and nurtured in controversy. This it is 
which compels us to examine M. Maritain’s historical claims with 
the same unsparing strictness with which he examines modern life 
—or, it might perhaps be more truly said, modern Parisian life, 
sophisticated, feverish in its manifold activities and its extreme 
contrasts. 

History without controversy would carry the world little 
farther than alchemy did. There is no safer guarantee against 
mere wishful thinking, with its concomitant of slavish copying from 
author to author, than the knowledge that we must publish explicit 
references, and be prepared to defend them under cross-examina- 
tion. So long as the breach of this common-sense rule is condoned 
by ordinary readers, and even by academic teachers, history will 

1In its references to Jacques Maritain’s interpretation of the Middle Ages, 
this study is based chiefly upon his volume, True Humanism (English translation, 


Geoffrey Bles, 1938). 
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earn, and will deserve, its present low estimate among the public 
in comparison with the exact sciences. The propagandist has the 
temporary advantage of a Dr. Goebbels: his bad coin drives out 
the good. 

The present world is torn between rival and mutually exclusive 
cultural values, in a struggle which ordinarily shapes itself in the 
form taken in M. Maritain’s book: Past versus Present. Here we 
are on ground where the accuracy of our historical calculations is 
as necessary as in a trigonometrical survey. Professor Whitehead 
utters a much-needed warning. ‘‘Nothing,’’ he writes, ‘‘does us 
more harm in unnerving men for their duties in the present, than 
the attention devoted to the points of excellence in the past as com- 
pared with the average failure of the present day.’ And the 
harm is all the greater in proportion as these ‘‘excellences’’ are 
purely imaginary. There is a terrible temptation to depreciate 
this poor workaday world to which, after all, we are wedded, in 
comparison with the meretricious charms of an imaginary past.* 

History is an integral part of philosophy in the original sense; 
yet history was practically non-existent in medieval scholasticism. 
There was no university chair for it. One of the latest of the 
Schoolmen (extolled sometimes as an ‘‘ Aquinas redivivus’’) looked 
back upon what the Ages of Faith had done for history ‘‘with 
shame and disgust.’ Even to the present day, history is the 
weakest point of Roman apologetics. Renan has told us how that 
which drove him out of the Church was not her philosophy but her 
history. Leo XIII is often praised as a specially learned and 
broad-minded Pope; in a famous Encyclical he extolled St. Thomas 
with almost divine honors. Yet in another Encyclical (September 
8, 1899), he explicitly prohibited the French clergy, in their his- 
torical studies, from looking critically into any question upon which 
the Church has given her verdict. Such intellectual regimentation 
is necessarily inimical to free history. 

M. Maritain’s history of philosophy is falsified by an almost 
fundamental (although of course unconscious) suppressio vert. 
St. Thomas, and all the idolized Schoolmen, drew some of their 
most important conclusions by rigid logic from unverified assump- 

2 Science and the Modern World (ed. Pelican), 237. 

°’ Cf. R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (ed. Pelican), 67. 

* Melchior Cano, Loci Theologici (1550), lib. XI, ¢. 6. He specially deplores 
the glaring contrast between pagan historiography and the Lives of the Saints. 
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tions. For instance, their Bibliolatry and their lurid eschatology 
lie at the root of their terrible conclusion that pertinacious non- 
conformists must be burned. No modern bishop in any church 
would dare to rehearse to an educated congregation in so many 
words the description of Hell and its torments which Aquinas gives 
at the end of his great Summa Theologica. Yet if he had sifted 
and rejected such assumptions and refused to recant, he would 
have been burned himself. It does not materially alter the case 
that no base fear of personal consequences restrained him here, 
but simply a thousand-year-old mental atmosphere which precluded 
the very notion of verifying with philosophic care some of his most 
fundamental premises.° 

In this connection we may say, without disrespect, that M. 
Maritain copies his chosen master only too well. We may submit 
him to the same psychological analysis which he applies to that 
Soviet creed which is his Public Enemy No. 1, yet which has on that 
very account a peculiar fascination for him. The young Marxist, 
he points out, is ‘‘moved by the same mystical vertigo’’ as an 
ardent Christian; he lives ‘‘under the domination of a violence 
drunk with logic.’ Here he illustrates not only his own attitude, 
but also that of the Schoolmen to whom he would recall us, who are 
so well summed up by his brilliant colleague Etienne Gilson.? M. 
Maritain, while admitting the genuine enthusiasm of ‘‘a certain 
number of young Communists,’’ continues: ‘‘ But when they inter- 
rogate themselves, do not these men find that at the same time, as 
if not to embarrass this enthusiasm, certain fundamental things 
are left in shadow, by a sort of involuntary censorship which retards 
or inhibits awareness?’” Is he not here describing, with curiously 
unconscious felicity of expression, precisely his own position?® 

5] have emphasized this in detail elsewhere, e.g., in Romanism and Truth 
(1930; out of print), I, ch. 27; and in Studies in Medieval Thought (1940), 139 ff. 

® True Humanism, 59, 263. 

? Philosophie au Moyen Age, 312, 313. “De 1a enfin notre goiit inné de 
abstraction, due raisonnement a priori, de la clarté logique, et notre habitude, si 
surprenante pour des esprits anglo-saxons, de régler notre conduite sur des prin- 
cipes abstraits, au lieu de la soumettre aux exigences des faits.” 

SP. 30. 

*It is noticeable how often, with the same unconsciousness, M. Maritain states 
objections against the totalitarian Soviet State which seem equally applicable to any 
totalitarian Church. E.g., pp. 28, 32, 77, 89, 128 n, 141, 153, 263, 278. Cf. also 
his Crépuscule, 89, 91. 
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Every man’s mind has its blind spots: strive as we may, we run 
much of our life in blinkers of birth or of environment. But let us 
cleave to a sort of Occam’s razor in history: Non sunt multipli- 
candae caecitates praeter necessitatem. In the Roman Church, as 
in present-day Germany and Russia, an authoritative Trespassers 
Forbidden adds to the temptations of ordinary human weakness in 
the historian. 

These are serious criticisms to pass upon an author who has 
attracted so much attention by his disinterested zeal and his re- 
markable literary qualities; therefore I must supply such docu- 
mentary corroboration as my space will permit. 


Il 


Let us follow M. Maritain through two matters to which he 
recurs over and over again. He contends that modern civilization 
has robbed the ordinary man of two great human attributes, Free- 
dom and Dignity. These are so closely inter-related that they 
may be treated together. 

It was a legal and religious commonplace, throughout the Middle 
Ages, that society was providentially divided into three classes, 
typified in the Priest, the Knight and the Laborer. This was not 
a strict caste-system; movement was not prohibited between class 
and class; but the laborer was taught that, apart from exceptional 
eases, he must be content with his humble lot.’® Since some 
ninety per cent of the population were agricultural laborers, it 
seems paradoxical to claim for such a distribution of society that 
it added notably to human dignity. We seldom find the medieval 
ecclesiastic writing of the laborer with the sympathy which is 
fashionable in modern literature, and which reposes upon a solid 
substratum of honest brotherly feeling. 

In the Middle Ages proper—le Haut Moyen Age—a very large 
proportion of the population of Europe—probably more than half— 
were unfree men, serfs. There were different degrees of servage: 
yet in 1280 the Abbot of Burton had the strict letter of the law on 
his side when he reminded his discontented bondmen that they 
**nossessed nothing but their bellies.’’"* St. Thomas, commenting 
on Aristotle’s politics, finds many points to alter; but he passes 

10 Mare Bloch gives a typical quotation from the Blessed Raimon Lull (Camb. 


Econ. Hist., I, 277). 
11 W. Ashley, Introd. to Eng. Econ. Hist. & Theory, part. II (1893), 277. 
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uncontradicted the Aristotelian conclusions that, in an ideal state, 
the peasant has no full rights of citizenship, that the division 
between fighting and working castes is natural and profitable, that 
agriculture is a necessary but illiberal occupation, and that ‘‘in 
the best state, if matters can be exactly as we wish, there should be 
slaves,’* robust of body, that they may well labor the earth, but 
deficient in understanding, lest they be inventors of wiles against 
their masters.’’ They should be ‘‘poor-spirited, and not all of the 
same tribe,’’ lest they ‘‘plot against their lords.’’ To this St. 
Thomas adds two biblical arguments: (a) Adam’s fall made the 
majority of mankind into hereditary slaves, and (b) Christ’s blood 
is on the head of the Jews, who are therefore born slaves of the 
Christian Church, which may dispose of their goods as it pleases 
her.* This last maxim had been enshrined in Canon Law at a far 
earlier date. Thus the institution of bondage, ever since Adam’s 
fall, is justified as economically sound and morally defensible not 
only by that pre-eminent Schoolman whom Leo XIII recommends 
as an almost infallible guide, but also (I believe) by every other 
Schoolman who discusses the subject, except the heretic Wyclif ; and 
even he did not envisage general enfranchisement as practicable. 
In fact, serfdom lasted longest on Church estates, while even slavery 
proper far outlasted the Reformation in Italy and the city of Rome. 
Alexander VII dealt in slaves as late as the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury. The first Pope to brand slavery as unchristian was Gregory 
XVI in 1839. 

Such, in the matter of the common man’s liberty and dignity, 
was the medieval theory. Let us pass to the even more important 
question of medieval practice. 

While the serf worked in the harvest field, his lord’s overseer 
held the rod over him,* for the master was legally entitled to 

12 Or “serfs,” servos. Both theologians and lawyers in the Middle Ages some- 
times left the most important points undefined: thus we can seldom be sure whether 
the writer, in his most formal arguments, is speaking of slave in the ancient sense or 
serf in the medieval. 

13 See Aquinas, Sum. Theol. 1* 2° q. 94. art. 5. iii., and especially the com- 
mentary on Aristotle’s Politics, completed by his pupil, Peter of Auvergne (Parma 
Edition), X XI, 368-9, 377, 658-62, 680. For the Jews, see Sum. Theol. 2* 2* q. 10. 
art. 10. e. Aquinas’s follower Egidio Colonna approved of servitus as a Christian 
institution (Th. Brecht, Sklaverei, 63). Gury, one of the most authoritative writers 
on morals, “eannot quote any existing Church law against it” (ibid., 65). 

14 See my Medieval Village, facing p. 51, phototype from Brit. Mus. MS. Roy. 
2B. vii. f. 78. b. 
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chastise the man with all severity, short of death or maiming. The 
serf had no protector in Magna Carta: that foundation-stone of 
English liberty deals only with freemen. M. Maritain reproaches 
modern society with the commonplace reminder, unfortunately true 
so far as it goes, that the working man is often called a ‘‘hand.’’ 
But, after all, that is only in vulgar parlance; the word is never 
consecrated in formal legal speech. Yet the medieval serf was so 
far de-humanized that, in legal phrase, he possessed not a familia, 
but only a sequela—‘brood,’’ or ‘‘litter.’’ If he sent his son to 
schoo! he was fined, since the scholar’s tonsure would bring the boy 
into the praying class, and thus the lord would lose a prospective 
laborer. So, also, if he married his daughter outside the manor: 
for there again the lord was defrauded of his legal moiety of a 
sequela. On the Continent, that job was sometimes arranged by 
dividing the children between the girl’s lord and the man’s. For 
instance, three of the greatest Benedictine houses in Europe, Mar- 
moutier, Fleury, and Blois, had a standing tripartite treaty for 
such division of servile litters.” 

All these trespasses upon natural parental rights are con- 
secrated in legal terminology: the serf ‘‘buys his own flesh and 
blood’’; he is a bondman by the mark de sanguine suo emendo.”* It 
is quite false to claim, as apologists echo from mouth to mouth, 
that family life was more sacred in those days than in ours. When 
the serf died, his little possessions often paid a death-due to the lord, 
and perhaps to the parson also, on a more extravagent ratio than 
is demanded in peacetime from any modern estate short of the 
wealthiest class." Every year the priest took his tithe and, from 
his pulpit, solemnly comrnitted to hell all who might wilfully refuse 
it. This was an income-tax of ten per cent on gross earnings, with- 
out allowance made for working expenses; moreover, it was often 
exacted even from menial servants. Normally, such bondage was 
an ineffaceable lifelong birth-blot, so that on some manors it was 

15 Miracles de St. Bens? (Ed. Certain), 57. 

16 See Camb. Econ. Hist., 1, 447; and ef. R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise 
of Capitalism (Pelican ed.), 67. 

17Tn 1352, the House of Commons petitioned the King against “the extreme 
exactions which the spiritual men used in taking of eorpse-presents or mortuaries; for 
the children of the dead should all die for hunger, and go a-begging rather than 
they would of charity give to them the silly cow which the dead man ought, if he had 
but only one; such was the charity of them” (Wilkins, Concilia, III, 739). We 
must make allowance, of course, for the highly-colored language of such petitions. 
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a punishable offence to reproach a man with the nickname of 
nativus.* It is to the credit of humanity that the out-and-out 
slavery of antiquity was gradually softened down into the half-way 
status of servage. But this partial denial of human rights became 
practically extinct only towards the end of what M. Maritain re- 
peatedly calls ‘‘the decline’’ of the Middle Ages.” 

Let us pass on to the wider relations of rich and poor. Through- 
out the medieval centuries, writers of all classes deafen us with 
their outcry against ‘‘the Almighty Dollar,’’ to put it into modern 
terms. One of the tritest medieval slogans is from Ecclesiastes: 
Pecuniae obediunt omnia; and the fountain-head of this corrupt 
greed is almost universally ascribed to the Roman Court. There 
is no book so instructive for ordinary medieval mentality as Piers 
Plowman; and in that book the main theme is the omnipotence of 
Lady Meed (Unlawful Gain), whether in the royal or the papal 
courts of justice. It was among St. Bernard’s and St. Thomas 
More’s main claims to sanctity that, though their exalted position 
gave them abundant opportunities, neither was known ever to have 
taken a bribe. The ordinary economic helplessness of the poor was 
everywhere a commonplace theme. The Franciscan Berthold of 
Regensburg says: ‘‘ because the fishes are poor and naked, there- 
fore they devour each other in the water; so also are the poor folk; 
because they are helpless, therefore they have divers wiles and 
deceits. .. . None are so false as the country-folk among each 
other.’’ Another moralist® draws a comparison most unflattering 
to his own age. In Gospel times, he says, the dogs of Dives licked 
the sores of Lazarus under his table; but nowadays they bite him 
and chase him away. 

18 The “freedom” and “dignity” of the French peasant under the Ancien Régime 
inspired one of the most vitriolic passages of La Bruyére’s Caractéres, “Les Paysans 
et les Laboureurs.” 

19 Tt is difficult to follow M. Maritain’s logic when, compelled to recognize some 
flaw in the Middle Ages, he excuses it by pleading that this was during the “decline.” 
Even though t’ is plea were true in fact (which is by no means always the case) 
what is its eo..ney? An institution is no less responsible during its decline than 
during its heyday of power. If medieval society was so admirably organized, upon 
such a foundation of eternal realities, why did it decline after the Great Pestilence 
(the favorite date for apologists) into a decay which finally bred violent revolt, 
potent still after these four hundred years? 

20T think, Cardinal Hugues de St. Cher in the late thirteenth century, but my 
reference is among my papers in England. 
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Another most pressing question is that of anti-Semitism. What 
of freedom and dignity did the Jew enjoy? M. Maritain relies upon 
Léon Bloy’s exculpation of the Church here, in flagrant contradic- 
tion with notorious historical facts. M. Bloy writes: ‘‘Ce candide 
Moyen Age détestait les Juifs pour l’amour de Dieu. . . . La guerre 
aux Juifs ne fut jamais dans |’Eglise que |’effort mal dirigé d’un 
grand zéle charitable. La Papauté les abrita contre la fureur de 
tout un monde.’ I have printed elsewhere* three sources from 
the eighth to the twelfth century, in which clerical writers compla- 
cently describe such solemn ecclesiastical buffetings of Jewish hos- 
tages, in ‘‘expiation’’ for Christ’s death, as Hitler himself has 
hardly surpassed in cold-blooded cruelty.** Popes did indeed 
sometimes protect Jews from the mob, but their contemporaries 
attributed this to the same cupidity which prompted lay princes 
also to foster the Hebrew usurers as milch-cows. No Pope ever 
attempted to remove from Canon Law that decree which condemned 
the Jew as a slave and his goods as legally seizable by the Church. 
St. Thomas More tells us of a lady who, convinced with much diffi- 
culty that Mary was a Jewess, exclaimed: ‘‘So help me God and 
halidom, I shall love her the worse while I live.’’™ 

M. Maritain holds up Puritanism and Jansenism as the two 
main disfigurations of Christianity bred by the Reformation.” 
Here he voices a popular delusion for which academic historians 
are partly responsible through their neglect of thorny or contro- 
versial points in social and religious history. The medieval Church 
was strongly puritanical in theory, though in practice it so often 
took the line of least resistance. Extremists of the Reformation 
earned their unenviable reputation through the psychological error 
of trying to enforce practical reality upon the theories to which 
their forefathers had done lip-service for a thousand years.” If 
we study the Lives of the Saints in the original records, we con- 

21 Mme. Maritain, Les Grandes Amitiés, 177. 

22 Life in the Middle Ages, II, 23 ff. 

23 Duchesne, Scriptores, III, 430; Adhémar de Chabannes, Chronicon (ed. Cha- 
vanon), 175; Bouquet, Historiens, XII, 436. Cf. Aquinas, Summa Theol. 2* 2", X, 
10. ¢; XII. ad. 3; ibid., LX VIII. 10 ad. 2. 

24 English Works (1557), 136. 

38 p, xv. 

26 (1) I have worked this out at some length in Medieval Studies, No. IV, re- 
printed from Contemp. Review (Aug. 1905); and again in The Medieval Village, 
240 ff. and Appendix 31. Fuller evidence still in Review of the Churches for July, 
1925. 
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stantly find characteristics ordinarily associated with the term 
puritan, a sour repudiation of mere earthly attractions, a kill-joy 
piety, an unhealthy egocentric brooding over the chances of per- 
sonal salvation, and, at the opposite extreme, the complacent as- 
surance of personal election. Throughout the Middle Ages, pious 
folk set great store upon the gift of tears in prayer. We have one 
instance where the Blessed Umiliana assisted nature with quick- 
lime,” and the lately-discovered autobiography of Margery Kempe 
supplies evidence for such feelings on an extravagant scale.** The 
Blessed Angela of Foligno, spiritual instructress io Dante’s 
Ubertino da Casale, found so great a hindrance to religious life 
in family ties that she prayed God for their removal, ‘‘and so it 
befel that, within a brief space, her mother first, and then her 
husband, and presently all her children, passed away from this 
world.’’” 

With all St. Francis’s cheerful serenity, an admiring disciple 
warns us that he disliked downright laughter ;*° so also was it with 
St. Bernard, and monastic disciplinarians harp constantly upon 
this theme. The joculator, jongleur, professional minstrel and 
play-actor, was granted by clerical moralists only the slenderest 
chances of salvation; thus the denial of holy ground to Moliére’s 
body was a normal medieval survival. The village dance on Sun- 
days and holy-days, so dear to the peasant, was reprobated by 
Schoolmen and preachers with striking emphasis and unanimity; 
for the Church traced it back to Aaron’s idolatrous gambols before 
the Golden Calf. The friction here was all the greater, because 
the medieval laborer, like Uncle Tom’s Negro, reacted often 
against his hard lot in riotous mirth. For working on Sundays 
or the great holy-days, a peasant or artisan might be heavily fined. 
St. Bernard and St. Francis, with other saints, were contemptuous 
of elaborate art in architecture or imagery. Though St. Francis 
loved music and song, a party developed in his Order which dis- 
liked organs and complicated chant.” 

27 Wadding, Annales Minorum, an. 1246. Cf. my Five Centuries of Religion, 
I, 356. 

28K. E. T. S., Vol. 212 (1940). 

29 Wadding, an. 1309, § XI. It will be seen how relevant this spirit is to the 
theory that the Middle Ages were penetrated with peculiar respect for family life. 

3° Speculum Perfectionis, ce. 96. 

51 See my Five Centuries of Religion, I, 80 and 470, where two pages are filled 
with references. 
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Closely connected with this is the medieval attitude towards 
God’s earth. M. Maritain advances the mere mention of St. 
F'rancis’s name as sufficient proof that the Middle Ages had a love 
of God so intimate that it spread from Him to his whole creation: 
‘*in the purest hearts a mighty love, exalting nature above itself, 
extended even to things the same fraternal piety.’’** He has evi- 
dently no conception of the extent to which St. Francis was not 
typical here, but highly exceptional. Far more normal was St. 
Dominic, who is recorded by one admiring disciple to have plucked 
a sparrow alive because it fluttered into his lamp and was therefore 
an emissary of Satan to hinder his sacred studies.** Or, again, that 
monkish chronicler of Fleury, who, having related how a pet pea- 
cock was healed by St. Benedict’s intercession, warns us formally 
against regarding this as a precedent; since ‘‘we know that God 
vareth not for these irrational beasts, save in so far as they con- 
tribute to the use and necessities of rational beings.’’** The So- 
ciety for the Protection of Animals is practically unknown in 
Catholic countries. The wilder aspects of nature, it is notorious, 
appealed little to the medieval poets.” Despite the claim of healthy 
fundamental optimism which M. Maritain makes for the Middle 
Ages, it is almost impossible to find a writer who seriously claims 
general advance for his own age. Almost everywhere the tone is 
that of Horace’s classic lament, 

Aetas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores. 

M. Maritain is very severe upon present-day marriages, apply- 
ing to them that most damning epithet in the modern political 
vocabulary: they are ‘‘bourgeois.’’*** We may indeed admit that 
modern society lends itself here to criticism, but he goes sadly 
astray in looking upon the materialistic mariage de convenance 
as a product of the Reformation. It is in fact one of the oldest 
of institutions, and it flourished in feudal Europe when as yet the 
citizen class scarcely existed. Léon Gautier, a loyal panegyrist of 
the Middle Ages, is shocked to find this trait everywhere in the 
82 P. xv. 

33 Gérard de Frachet, Lives of the Brethren (ed. J. P. Conway), 290. 
34 Miracles de St. Benoit (ed. Certain), 253. It is strange that the good monk 
not reminded here of Christ’s words about the sparrows. 


35 Further evidence in my Five Centuries of Religion, I, 368-9. 
36 Pp. 190-192. 
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romances of chivalry: he writes : ‘‘ Whatever may be said, these are 
not conditions for truly free marriage; or to speak plainly, for a 
truly Christian one.’’ The dominant business element was open and 
undisguised. Squire Stephen Scrope writes to Sir John Paston, 
‘‘T was fain to sell a little daughter I have for much less than I 
should have done by possibility.’’*** The classical and imperish- 
able manual on this subject is the Ménagier de Paris, written in 
Chaucer’s life-time and introduced to modern readers by Eileen 
Power, who truly characterizes the Middle Ages as ‘‘a time of 
mariages de convenance.’’* 

Even Church law, while it claimed to control marriage as a 
sacrament, was of a laxity incredible to the modern educated 
Roman Catholic. A boy and a girl might bind themselves for 
life by a mere verbal undertaking on both sides, without church or 
priest or witness, followed by physical conjunction. Though 
divorce was nominally forbidden, yet it was so easily procurable by 
bribery and perjury that, as Gautier confesses again, ‘‘here was a 
revival, under canonical and pious forms, of the ancient [Roman] 
practice of divoree.’*° St. Peter Damian, bosom friend of Gregory 
VII, wrote ‘‘money sets the marriage laws in motion’’: a rich man 
can persuade judges who would be pitiless to the poor.** ‘‘The 
Sacrament of Matrimony,’’ wrote one of the greatest Churchmen 
about 1200, ‘‘is turned to derision among the layfolk.’** Erasmus 
asked Katharine of Aragon why the Church could not secure mar- 
riage by some such clear legal forms as the State had long used 
for far less important civil contracts: then ‘‘the world would not 
see sO many unhappy and perpleved marriages, and so many 
divorces.’’** This was in 1526: four years later, that plea was 
painfully relevant to the Queen’s own case. 

The growth of the Mary-cult did little to raise women’s status; 
for, after all, the preacher had logic on his side when he argued 

37 Paston Letters (1901), introd. p. elxxvi; see also Piers Plowman, C. XI. 256, 
and J. Gower, Mirour, 17245 ff. 

38 Medieval People, ch. IV (Pelican, 93). 

3® Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Eng. Law, II, 391. This was unknown even to 
Cardinal Gasquet, who enjoyed a considerable reputation in his Church for medieval 
scholarship. (Parish Life in Medieval England, 207.) 

4° La Chevalerie, 352. 

*1 Migne, P.L., CXLIV, 283-5. 

42 Petrus Cantor, in Migne P.L., CCIII, 235. 

*3 Opera (1705), V, 627, 641, 666, 670. 
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that the victory over Satan was all the more glorious for having 
been gained by one of the weaker sex. In itself that frailty was 
unquestioned; Chaucer’s wife of Bath scarcely exaggerated when 
she complained that it was impossible to find praise from any 
clerical pen for any female outside the list of canonized saints. 
Troubadour poetry is notorious for its frequent insincerity. And, 
even in poetry, wives and daughters frequently felt the weight of 
the Knight’s fist. In Canon Law wife-beating was explicitly per- 
mitted.** The standard medieval book on the education of children 
is that of the Knight of La Tour-Landry, who treats such marital 
violence as a matter of course even in the highest circles.*° 

Even in Utopia, the implication is that the good man may chastise 
his wife as he does his children. 

One final note on this question of ‘‘freedom’”’ and ‘‘dignity.’’ 
The medieval censorship of high academic thought, far stricter than 
is commonly represented, was perhaps less mischievous on the 
whole than the leaden tyranny over smaller persons. England ac- 
cepted the Inquisition, with its legalized torture-chamber, only for a 
few months, under the strongest papal pressure, in the affair of the 
Templars. But when the Lollards had compromised the justice 
of their cause by dabbling in politics, State came into equal part- 
nership with Church in the repression of men’s struggles for what 
they believed to be a Bible-religion. Archbishop Arundel, in his 
conciliar decrees of 1407-8, condemned to the stake all persons who 
should translate or read any unauthorized English Bible—at a 
time when no authorized version existed—or should misinterpret 
or contradict any papal decree or decretal, or refuse to take oath 
in the law courts, in reliance upon Christ’s and St. James’s pro- 
hibition of swearing.*® 

But, it is often argued, modern ‘‘freedom’”’ is merely illusory: 
the common man has been robbed of that which his ancestors recog- 
nized as the Pear! of Price, for which the merchant sold all that he 
had; we have lost or are losing the True Faith. Such a plea brings 
us into the region of imponderables; and those who are insensible 
to this temperamental appeal can retort in good scholastic terms, 
Quod gratis asseritur, gratis negatur. Yet to some extent this 
*4 Gratian Decretum, glosses to pars I, dist. XXV, ¢. 3; pars II, causa VII, q. 
. 29; causa XXXIII, q. 2. 10; ef. ibid., q. 5. ee. 15-7. 

‘5 E.E.T.S., vol. 33, pp. 23, 25, 27, 81, 95. 
4® Wilkins, Concilia, ITI, 314 ff. 
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plea comes among the ponderables of history; for Descartes, with 
his insistence on the greater significance of deeds than words, is 
in effect repeating Christ’s By their fruits ye shall know them. It 
is not only that the long perspective of time shows us excessive 
anti-clerical and anti-religious violence in countries such as Spain 
and Mexico, where Protestant preaching and education have been 
almost or quite unknown.*’ More significant still are the recorded 
confessions of our medieval ancestors themselves, monotonously 
pessimistic, as to the substantial atheism or paratheism of the mul- 
titude. Achille Luchaire, one of the most learned of medievalists, 
recognized what was great in the twelfth century, but sums up in 
one scathing sentence: ‘‘La vraie religion du moyen Age, il ne faut 
pas s’y tromper, c’est le culte des reliques.’** Like all epigram- 
matic generalizations, this must be taken with a liberal grain of 
salt; yet it is scarcely more damning than the judgment passed 
upon the mass of common folk by St. Bernardino of Siena and St. 
Antonino of Florence, men who had preached more sermons and 
heard more confessions than any other churchman of their century. 

But (pleads M. Maritain on p. 8) we must make allowance for 
this period as one of ‘‘decline’’: this is ‘‘the end of the Middle 
Ages, in the long agony of the 15th century, when the dance of 
death caracoled through men’s minds and St. Vincent Ferrer an- 
nounced the coming end of the world.’’ Yet in fact all this was 
characteristic not of that century only, but of the whole medieval 
period. The Dance of Death was not a more grisly artistic subject 
than the realistic Dooms of earlier centuries; and the immediate 
coming of AntiChrist was a still older theme. Ordericus Vitalis, 
about 1120, is as painfully haunted by Apocalyptic terrors as St. 
Vincent ; so were the early Cistercians and Franciscans and Domin- 
icans. From Piers Plowman comes the complaint: ‘‘God is def now 
a dayes and deyneth nouht us to huyre.’*® St. John Fisher caps 
this, in a book written about 1500 for his devotee, the King’s 
mother: ‘‘ An we take heed and call to mind how many vices reign 
nowadays in Christ’s Church, as well in the clergy as in the common 
people, how many also be unlike in their living unto such in times 

47 Mr. Eyre’s European Civilization frankly recognizes this; the bare facts are 
fully stated on pp. 1502-3 of vol. VI, but without any serious attempt to discuss 
their significance. 


48 Qme Eid., 30. 
©. am. Gis of. B. 1. T. 
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past, perchance we shall think that Almighty God slumbereth not 
only, but also that He hath slept soundly a great season.’’” 

For it was not in material conditions only that the common man 
of the Middle Ages would have been surprised to find himself held 
‘up as a model for posterity. The neglect of religious education 
was scandalous, as described in conciliar decrees and corroborated 
in every direction by crosslights from formal documents." ‘‘The 
ignorance of the priests,’’ proclaimed Archbishop Pecham at his 
Lambeth Council of 1287, ‘‘casteth the people into the ditch of 
error’’; and this was repeated, totidem verbis, by Wolsey in 1518 
at his Council of York. By a singular irony of history, no stand- 
ard English translation of the Pater Noster existed until Henry 
VIII published one in his Primer. Of all the Seven Sacraments, 
Confirmation alone brought no fees to the officiant; and we have 
supporting evidence for Archbishop Pecham’s complaint at the 
end of the 13th century, that there were ‘‘numberless people, 
grown old in evil days, who had not yet received the grace of Con- 
firmation.’** Even among the priests, from the early thirteenth 
century onwards, official visitations record, and many undesigned 
coincidences of time and place go to corroborate, the most startling 
frequency of ignorance. Bishop Hooper found many who could 
not name the Author of the Pater Noster, or specify whereabouts 
it was to be found.” Yet these things will not be found incredible 
if we reflect that, in religion as elsewhere, a totalitarian régime 
spells monopoly, with the consequences, sooner or later, of inelastic- 
ity and inefficiency. Those religious thinkers who are most averse 
from Caesaropapism should reflect most seriously upon the similar 
evils of Papocaesarism. There must always be dangerous possi- 
bilities in intellectual regimentation. 


Ill 


In reaction against past Protestant unfairness, scholars are 
now tempted to indulgence the other way; and some of the best, 

5° Fisher’s English Works (E.E.T.S., 1876), 170. 

51 For detailed evidence on this and the following points, see my Medieval 
Village (Camb. Univ. Press), and No. VII of my Medieval Studies, Religious Edu- 
cation before the Reformation, reprinted from The Contemporary Review of Oct. 
1906. 

52 Wilkins, Concilia, IT, 53. 

53 See my Europe’s Apprenticeship for eighty pages of evidence as to the fre- 
quency of Latin ignorance among the clergy. 
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enjoying general and well-earned respect, are often found to dread 
the suspicion of partiality more than the undoubted error of omit- 
ting important but invidious truths in pure good nature. It has 
thus become academic ‘‘good form’’ to ignore some of the most 
important surviving sources for the study of medieval civilization. 
This is a grave accusation, but let us see whether it cannot be jus- 
tified by the mere recital of fifteen titles, which alone my space will 
here permit. It will be noted that they begin in the hey-day of 
the Middle Ages, and continue from century to century until the 
end. 

Let us begin with (1) St. Bernard’s De Consideratione, ad- 
dressed to his former pupil Eugenius III.* Next, (Il) Grosse- 
teste’s speech before the Cardinals at the First Ecumenical Coun- 
cil of Lyon. (IIL) The Introduction to the Statutes of the Papal 
Legate Othobon in 1268.° (IV) Roger Bacon’s pleas to Clement 
IV." (V) The Memorial drawn up for the Second Ecumenical 
Council of Lyon, at the Pope’s request, by the Bishop of Olmiitz.* 
(VI) The similar Memorial by Humbert de Romans, General of the 
Dominicans.*® (VII) and (VIII) The Memorials drawn up for the 
Ecumenical Council of Vienne, at the request of Clement V, by the 
Bishops of Angers® and Mende.” (IX) Alvarus Pelagius, De 
Planctu Ecclesiae, written at papalcommand.” (X) The Petition of 
1414 from Oxford University to Henry V.* Omitting the speeches 
by great churchmen at Constance and Basel (though these them- 
selves are often very superficially treated), we come to (XI), the 
Liber Veritatum of the celebrated Chancellor of Oxford Univer- 
sity, Thomas Gascoigne.* Next comes (XII), Trithemius, in his 
official orations to the Abbots and monks of the Reformed Congre- 

54 Migne, P.L., vol. 185. 

55 KE. Brown, Fasciculus etc., II, 255. 

56 Wilkins, Concilia, II, 15. 

57 Opera Inedita, R. S., 399 et passim. 

58 Raynaldus, Annales, an. 1273, § vi. 

5° Mansi, Concilia, XXIV (1780), 120, 130. 

6° Guillelmus Major in Mélanges Historiques - Choix de Documents (Impri- 
merie Nationale, 1877), 479. 

61 Durandus, De Modo Generalis Concilii Habendi (Paris, 1671) pars II, tit. 53. 

62 De Planctu Ecclesiae (Ed. of 1517), lib. ii. 

63 Wilkins, Concilia, III, 363. 

%4 Loci e Libro Veritatum (Ed. J. E. T. Rogers). The whole bulky manuscript 
from which these excerpts are made is in the Bodleian Library: it looks as though 
the passages omitted would repay careful study. 
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gation of Bursfelde.” For (XIII) and (XIV) we have Memorials 
to the King of France in 1493 from the Abbots-General of Mar- 
moutier and Citeaux at the Assembly of Tours ;* and finally (XV), 
the Memorial of Pico della Mirandola to Leo X in 1513 for the 
Ecumenical Lateran Council.” 

Here, then, we have a continuous series of state documents— 
for such they are in effect, addressed explicitly or implicitly to 
the highest civil or ecclesiastical authorities by Churchmen of con- 
spicuous rank, piety, and orthodoxy. These men rehearse in detail 
their views upon the most desperate sores of the Church, and cry 
directly or indirectly for reform im capite et membris as the only 
alternative to moral bankruptcy and revolution. St. Bernard’s 
words, for instance, are at least as significant as are the first distant 
mutterings in Fénelon or Vauban of the French revolutionary 
storm. Guillaume Durand’s De Modo Generalis Conciliu Habendi, 
again, is as detailed in its complaints against the Hierarchy as the 
Cahiers are against the Ancien Régime. If to ignore those French 
instances would be an unthinkable treason against common-sense 
in history, what excuse can be pleaded for the academic ignorance 
or neglect with which these medieval parallels are steadily treated? 

It is now half a century since Rashdall’s Universities of Europe 
opened my eyes to many obscure corners of ecclesiastical and social 
history. Yet even now, after all those years, I cannot recall ever 
to have met, in print or in person, any medievalist who shows in- 
timate and critical acquaintance with even a quarter of that list; 
indeed, the large majority seem not even to suspect the existence 
of documents which open to us not by-paths alone, but the very 
high-roads of thought and life in that far-off age. Pierre Dubois 
and Marsilius do receive the attention they deserve; but those two 
witnesses must be discounted to this serious extent, that they were 
political enemies of the Papacy. Where is it that we can find any- 
thing like the same minute care, by students of equal ability, ex- 
pended upon writers even more eminent in rank, inspired not by 
animosity but by profound devotion and respect for the papal 
office? Who chooses such subjects for Ph.D. theses? 

Not, of course, that we can uncritically take the very best of this 

®5 Opera Pia et Spiritualia (Mainz, 1604), especially Dehortationes ad Mona- 


chos. 


66 Both are printed in Analecta Gallicana, II, 333 ff. 
8? Opera (Basel, 1601), 886. 
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evidence at its bare face value. But we have ample sources else- 
where for checking it. St. Bernard, for instance, is most emphatic 
on the obscuration of justice through clouds of dispensations from 
Rome, annulling any existing law. For such dispensations we have 
a mass of independent documentary proof; we can trace them not 
as diminishing, but as growing almost in geometrical ratio from 
generation to generation. Grosseteste, again, insists that the 
monasteries are doing untold harm by the appropriation of parish 
churches; and here the episcopal registers give us detailed statis- 
tics, not only for the multitude of such appropriations, but even, 
in many cases, for the sums thereby taken from the parish and the 
poor. Bacon inveighs against University morals; but so, also, in 
even stronger terms, do Cardinal Jacques de Vitry in St. Francis’s 
time and the Italian Professor Benvenuto da Imola in Chaucer’s. 
Bacon’s condemnation of the Vulgate Bible text current in his day 
is emphatically supported by the most learned, perhaps, of all mod- 
ern medievalists, Fr. Denifle of the Vatican Archives. Bacon’s com- 
plaint that Bible study was being throttled by that of the Sentences 
can be checked by a great deal of circumstantial evidence which has 
never yet been scientifically exploited. When he points to the 
neglect of Greek study and translations, he is supported by notori- 
ous facts. But on the other hand, when he insists on scholastic 
miscomprehensions of Aristotle, the facts seem to show that he is 
doing great injustice to the best of his contemporaries. 


IV 

Many of us who are not Americans believe that this Century of 
the Common Man will necessarily be also, in many things, an Amer- 
ican Century. The United States will possess more money for 
libraries, more students with greater leisure for study, than any 
other part of the world. The developments of this last quarter of 
a century, mainly through the efforts of the Medieval Academy of 
America, have already been remarkable. Masses of ancient docu- 
ments have been released in the auction-room from the cold storage 
of centuries, and are being submitted to scientific examination in 
their new transatlantic homes. Here, then, is the chance for any 
University which may be sternly resolved to plan ahead for fifty 
years, for removing the stigma, all the darker in proportion as it is 
unconscious, that History is neglecting obvious and essential 
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sources of knowledge with an obscurantism which cannot be 
charged against any of the physical or exact sciences. 

Just seventy-five years ago, in June, 1868, at the Lycée Im- 
périal de St-Omer, I saw one of my schoolfellows hauled off to the 
school prison, a noisome hole, for the crime of playing the Mar- 
seillaise on the music-room piano. From that Second Empire in 
France, the Third Republic was born in blood, to sink again in 
blood after an existence of seventy years. Who will guarantee 
that the coming régime will not be born in blood, spilt again between 
those who think with M. Maritain and those who are passionately 
convinced of the contrary? Reconstruction after this present war 
will need the sternest regard both to principles and to facts. The 
whole world will be faced by the eternal struggle in its acutest 
form—eternal at bottom under different names and from different 
angles—of Tradition versus Adventure in politics, sociology and 
religion. We cannot afford to neglect any means of getting 
nearer, if only by almost imperceptible degrees, to the truths of 
past human experience. 

But how are we to do this, so long as one side is debarred by offi- 
cial proclamation from probing to the very roots, and the other side 
refrains for appeasement’s sake? How, under these conditions, 
can we ever form that ‘‘Third Party’’ so earnestly desiderated by 
M. Maritain? He envisages an organization like the Society of 
Friends, which shall enlist all men of good will, whatever their 
creed or their no-creed, and absorb them so wholly in their high 
basic ideal as to avoid disputes about points of detail. For the 
growth of such a super-Quaker organization, what soil could be 
more fertile than the English-speaking Americas, with their in- 
grained habits of experiment and compromise, and their many 
undenominational social affiliations which already exist? There 
are grave dangers, of course, in the stolid ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon’”® belief 
that, so long as we take care of the facts, the principles will take 
care of themselves. But is it not even more dangerous to shape 
our facts by our principles, and build our Temple of Thought upon 
wishful thinking? Let each follow his own natural bent, but not 
at the expense of the other. The clear classification and symmetri- 
cal shaping of thought may be the peculiar mission of the ‘‘ Latin’’ 

*8 Following here, for convenience, Professor Gilson’s brief label. But, of 
course, the American continent owes even more than Europe to its multiple mixture 
of different races. 
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mind, but it is up to the scholars of newer countries to display the 
energetic pioneer virtues of their ancestors. 

No artist has ever given greater impression of imagination and 
facility than J. M. W. Turner. But when his aristocratic lady- 
pupil begged for the ‘‘secret’’ of one particular effect in the water- 
color he had lent her to copy, his answer was: ‘‘Make my kind 
regards to Major Fawkes, and tell him I have no secret but damned 
hard work.’’ Under much vague academic talk about ‘‘ historical 
method,’’ the securest foundation will always be found in Virgil’s 
labor improbus, joined to solid common-sense. In 1888, at Heidel- 
berg, a scientist and ex-diplomat, Baron C. R. v. d. Osten-Sacken, 
made to me, a propos of the Boss Tweed scandal, a remark which 
practically anticipated Lord Tweedsmuir’s recent eulogy: America 
has a remarkable power of improvisation to meet emergencies. 
Here, then, is an emergency calling for courage and resolution. 
Let a capable research student—or, preferably, two from different 
angles—be put on to earn their Ph.D. by releasing some of the high- 
lights of the Middle Ages from under their age-long bushel. Let 
us have less History according to the Scribes, and far more His- 
tory for the Common Man. 


Cambridge University. 








JACQUES MARITAIN AND MODERN CATHOLIC 
HISTORICAL SCHOLARSHIP 


By WituiaMm J. Grace 


It may be said that intellectuals in varying fields and with vary- 
ing affiliations have profited by the more critical scholarship of 
our time, by the deeper sense of continuity and by the more fre- 
quent tendency to assume that the problems of the present are 
analogous to the problems of the past. Perhaps graduate work 
and doctoral theses have by now learned only too well the impor- 
tance of exact facts, for with the increased devotion to factual 
knowledge scholarship has tended to lose some of those meanings 
that are not capable of measurement, those various overtones and 
intangibles so significant, yet not to be pinned down by mere scien- 
tific or positivist approaches to history. Still it remains true that 
modern research has helped to show what facts are ascertainable, 
though it must leave their interpretation to the creative mind of 
the historian. 

Now the Catholic historian has profited like all others by these 
trends in scholarship. Though he has been criticized adversely, 
just as the Communist has been (or, for that matter, as any other 
writer committed to the support of a dogma), though he has been 
alleged to lack objectivity and to be a special pleader, yet if he 
makes clear the dogmatic elements implicit in his approach to his- 
tory, the facts as he sees them and their dialectical interpretation 
an be plainly and fairly understood and criticized by all. Every 
historian must to some extent have his dogmas implicit or explicit, 
even if the dogma maintain that we can know and learn the facts 
but that their interpretation is arbitrary and personal. 

Actually, the assumptions made by the Catholic historian are 
comparatively few, but they do exercise an organic influence over 
his work. Briefly, these dogmas deal with the nature of man, which 
is assumed to be essentially unchanging, with the providential 
guidance of the world, implicit in the doctrine of original sin and 
human redemption, with the autonomy, responsibility and reason 
of man, with the meaning of God, with the nature and function 
of law. 
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In regard to the particulars of history, the record does not show 
anything like uniformity among Catholic historians. But it is 
specifically in their treatment of the particulars of history that 
certain broad lines of development may now be easily distinguished. 

It may be said that during the nineteenth century and the first 
quarter of the twentieth, Catholic historians in the Anglo-Saxon 
ethos, here and in England, were on the whole colorful, even flam- 
boyant, and possessed the aggressiveness that sprang partly from 
their minority cultural and intellectual position—writers like Wil- 
liam Thomas Walsh, journalist of uninhibited over-statement. The 
non-Catholic world refused to recognize them either as scholars 
or historians, although there were some implications in their work 
that were obviously worthy of respect. Then we come to a more 
thorough-going group in such men as Cardinal Gasquet, unpre- 
tentious and soft-toned, Hilaire Belloc, a vigorous and nearly uni- 
versal irritant, G. K. Chesterton, apologist and humanist who 
handled the complexities of history with a free and careless hand. 
These men had stature and assurance, but they can scarcely be 
called historians in an exact sense, partly because their reading 
of history is too closely and too definitely bound up with a secial 
and apologetic program. Too often in Belloc or Chesterton one 
gets the impression that they are using the Middle Ages as a 
stalking-horse from behind which they are shooting the arrows 
of their wit at modern society. There is a tendency in such writing 
toward a romantic high-lighting of the past, just as in the flood- 
tide of nineteenth-century evolutionism and ‘‘progress’’ there pre- 
vailed a romantic conception that man improves merely with the 
passage of time and the extending of the frontiers of knowledge. 

Catholic scholarship in history has tended to have too heavy a 
polemical background. In both England and the United States 
with few exceptions Catholics have been until very recent times a 
culturally submerged group who lacked the leisure and disinter- 
estedness to make good historians. They had not reached that stage 
of magnificence or ‘‘largesse’’ where a man may retrospectively 
acknowledge all sorts of faults and vices without losing his faith 
in himself or his function in the world. They were too preoccupied 
with their minority problems to reach that final stage of humility 
in which truth is sought and acknowledged just because it happens 
tobe the truth. But this is not the case today. Catholic historians 
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are no longer interested in romanticizing—a Victorian character- 
istic which as children of the time they shared with their neighbors. 
They are not merely anxious to convince the outsider, they are also 
anxious to turn the searchlight of history upon themselves. For 
as partisanship dies, as the problems of the modern world seem 
to engulf Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile, a re-examina- 
tion of history divorced from partisan heat and viewed in per- 
spective of time shows more clinically and objectively—and, para- 
doxically enough, more humanely—the complicated causes of the 
misunderstandings and conflicting attitudes that have engulfed 
the West since the death of medievalism. 

Catholic historical scholarship in England and America has 
helped to prepare the path for the advent of a mature historian— 
one who has wisdom in the sense of having an experienced knowl- 
edge of man, who has a command of the facts, and who is disinter- 
estedly objective. The unwarranted drawing of moralistic paral- 
lels and the too facile fitting of the facts of history into a polemic 
scheme have passed out of fashion. More impartial self-appraisal 
has accompanied a deeper insight into the motives and special 
viewpoints of men and movements which the Catholic historian 
cannot because of the intrinsic nature of his theology view with 
approval. 

One of the main causes of this major development has been the 
keener appreciation of Thomistic studies by the rank and file of 
Catholic historians. As the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas has 
received new and brilliant interpretation at the hands of Jacques 
Maritain, Etienne Gilson and others, its relevance to contemporary 
problems has been recognized. The neo-Thomists are not pre- 
senting some new closed system but are deeply conscious of a vital 
approach capable of new insights, extensions and adjustments. 
The full influence of Jacques Maritain on various fields of Catholic 
endeavor is still to be ascertained, but it is more than likely that 
should a major school of Catholic historians develop, Maritain will 
be their conscious fountain-head and inspiration. 

Unlike a Belloc or a Chesterton, Maritain does not look wist- 
fully toward the past. As a humanist, he respects the past and 
knows that we can learn from it, but he is no medievalist criticizing 
modern times from the standpoint of a highly romanticized medi- 
eval perfectionism which has no foundation in fact. Maritain is, 
of course, primarily a philosopher rather than a historian, but the 
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principles he sets forth are something new in the general trend 
of Catholic scholarship, and will have their effect. Maritain is an 
exponent of the ‘‘analogical’’ viewpoint in history. He is opposed 
to what he calls both the ‘‘ univocal’’ and the ‘‘ equivocal interpreta- 
tions’’ of history. The ‘‘univocal’’ interpretation would imply 
that the governing rules and principles of history apply always 
in the same way. The ‘‘equivocal’’ interpretation, on the other 
hand, would assume that circumstances ‘‘grow so different with 
the lapse of time that they depend upon principles that are also 
different.’’ According to Maritain, the solution of the problem of 
the historical approach is to be found in the principle of analogy. 
‘«The principles do not vary, neither do the supreme practical laws 
of human life: but they are applied in ways which are essentially 
diverse, corresponding to one and the same concept only by a 
similitude of proportion.’” 

Maritain is commonly contrasted with the type of Catholic 
writer who has bigoted tendencies, who cannot see good in any- 
thing unless it has the imprimatur of his own none too charitable 
nature. Maritain, on the contrary, can see providential guidance 
in movements which seem to stand opposed to Catholicism. Thus 
he states in Some Reflections on Culture and Liberty:* 


Nor do we mean to denounce an historical period such as the Renaissance, 
when we denounce a fundamental spiritual deviation in this period of cul- 
ture. It would be as littie sensible on the part of a Christian to condemn 
modern times, as it would be for the rationalists to condemn the Middle Ages. 
An erroneous spiritual principle bears its inevitable fruits: it is necessary to 
uncover this principle and acknowledge the losses. Simultaneously there is 
a human development, and historical growth; joined to certain evils are 
human acquisitions which have an almost sacred value since in their devel- 
opment they depend upon providential government: it is necessary to recog- 
nize these gains. 


Maritain is also careful not to identify the innermost and pro- 
foundest meaning of the Catholic Church with any historical 
period. Influential Catholic bodies, ‘‘protectors’’ of the Church, 
even Popes, have not come through the pages of history with un- 
spotted hands. But the Church in its ultimate meaning transcends 
these betrayals by its members. The Catholic has never viewed 


1 Jacques Maritain, True Humanism (New York, 1938), 132. 
2 Chicago, 1933. 
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the Church as the home of the elect but ever as the refuge of 
sinners. Some sinners, history has often shown, have not been 
above exploiting it. ‘‘For the Christian the true religion is essen- 
tially supernatural and, because it is supernatural, it is not part 
of man, nor of the world, nor of a race, nor of a culture, nor of a 
civilisation,—it belongs to the inner life of God. It transcends all 
civilisations and every culture; it is strictly universal.’” 

This disassociation of the ultimate meaning of the Church from 
any of its inaperfect historical expressions is an attitude that 
naturally facilitates complete and honest self-appraisal. An occa- 
sional non-Catholic, believing that the Church has been more 
corrupt than other institutions, may view this principle as a means 
of dodging issues; but in fact it is philosophically consistent with 
Maritain’s other positions and is held with relentless sincerity. 
In actual practice, a Catholic historian does not feel obliged to 
make an apology for anything that has occurred in the historic 
Church, through a mistaken identification of the meaning of the 
Church with the meaning of history, though naturally the two 
meanings illuminate and illustrate one another. 

Maritain has therefore sketched possibilities of historical inter- 
pretation that differ considerably from that in vogue among the 
Catholic primitives in the Anglo-Saxon world. In particular, such 
a point of view differs from that of the simple-minded writer who 
tends to look back to medievalism or to some earlier historical 
period for a model solution of modern problems. Maritain’s ana- 
logical approach to history has a wisdom and a realism which, in 
view of the strong traditionalism characteristic of Catholics, has 
many safeguards. For one thing, it prevents those blanket judg- 
ments which serve to romanticize the past while underestimating 
the present. 

Maritain has great respect for what may be called the ‘‘organ- 
ism’’ of history. In common with most of the more prominent 
contemporary Catholic historians, he regards history as having 
an organic development; but whereas many Catholic writers have 
fallen into the habit of looking nostalgically into a romanticized 
past, Maritain looks beyond a puzzled and somewhat tragic present 
into a hopeful future. In his recent brief, but to his admirers pro- 
found, essay, The Rights of Man and Natural Law (1943), he 
states: 


3 True Humanism, 89 f. 
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We can also note . . . that whatever be their religious belief or disbelief, 
the men who admit and those who deny the forward march of Humanity 
which we have just discussed, thereby take a stand on what is in practice 
decisive from the point of view of the life of human societies. As regards 
the Kingdom of God and eternal life, it is the acceptance or refusal of re- 
ligious dogma which constitutes the essential difference between human 
minds. As regards temporal life and the community, it is the acceptance 
or refusal of the historic vocation of mankind.* 


It is generally true today that the compulsion to find causes 
and meaning for our present critical period has led, to use a phrase 
of Dr. Ross Hoffman, to ‘‘the revived probing of history for its 
inner mysteries.’’ Maritain’s viewpoint encourages this endeavor. 
Maritain’s view of the future, however, depends only in part on 
a philosophy of reason. It depends partly, too, on Faith, on accept- 
ing the prediction of Christian revelation. He interprets the 
Christian revelation in the light of his own Thomistic enthusiasm— 
the love of all that is. For him everything is meaningful and good 
in so far as itis. He views evil always as the denial of Being, as 
the absence of what should be, as a lack of fulfillment, as a per- 
version. 

History is for him the story of Being. It tells us more and more 
about reality, and in this sense the past illuminates the present. 
Significantly, while deploring what he considers to be heresies or 
perversions, Maritain sees good in what more narrow-minded his- 
torians with a Catholic background tend to condemn unresérvedly. 
For him a pagan religion is not bad; Protestantism is not bad; the 
consistency of the Jews in maintaining their own viewpoint is not 
bad. All these viewpoints have truth and wisdom and submit to 
a certain providential guidance in spite of what he may consider 
initial errors. Logically enough Maritain would consider these 
religions defective only in so far as they lack or deny elements that 
would universalize them. 

Maritain finds these universalizing elements in the Catholic 
Church; but just what Maritain means by the Catholic Church 
needs very careful and reserved definition, and it certainly is not 
what is obvious to the eye of the casual observer. It is not a cler- 
ical or pseudo-Caesarian or Jansenistic world, it is not a political 
or nationalistic society. Always it is a kingdom not of this world, 
supra-racial, supra-national, supra-temporal. Is this the Catholic 

* Pp. 33. 
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Church of history? it might be asked. In a certain sense, yes, 
except that the perversions, sins, intellectual confusions, and 
hypocrisies of Catholic individuals and groups form part of the 
temporal side of the picture. The concept of a reality outside of 
time always forms part of the concept of Church in Maritain’s 
writing. 

The principle of historical analogy put forward by Maritain 
is dependent, of course, upon the initial assumption that there are 
universal laws, but that these are expressed in a concrete and indi- 
viduated manner that is not necessarily ever repeated. The indi- 
viduated expression is a fact that, though it may be isolated, is 
important, and Maritain carefully avoids any Platonism or philo- 
sophical idealism. History is not an ‘‘unfolding’’ of some eternal, 
distant and non-human principle, but rather a series of acts and 
causes motivated by men of free will in a state of clear or obscured 
vision, directed toward good or evil ends. These activities can to 
some extent be purified or directed by an ever-watchful provi- 
dence. Maritain’s view, while it admits of the tragic and wasteful, 
is one of basic optimism. 

Maritain’s viewpoint should not be confused with the medieval- 
ism of outlook sometimes justly alleged against Catholic historians. 
It is natural that Catholic scholarship should be preoccupied with 
the past and particularly with what has been erroneously labelled 
the break-up of Christendom. It fact, Maritain’s critical reserve 
in regard to the Middle Ages and their supposed significance for 
modern life has set him apart from a good many Catholic writers 
who have far less understanding of the greatness of the Middle 
Ages than he. 

The Middle Ages and the transition to the Renaissance have 
been thought the special province of the Catholic historical apolo- 
gist. Thus Dr. Douglas Bush states the matter rather humorously, 
if not acidly : ‘‘Of late years we have the religious, social and alco- 
holic romanticism of Chesterton and Belloc, the twin exponents of 
the ‘Mass and Maypole’ school of history.’ Nevertheless, inter- 
pretation of quite a modern kind is to be found in such men as 
Wilfrid Parsons and Moorehouse F. X. Millar, two Jesuit Fathers 
who have welcomed the influence of Maritain. They have done 

5 The Renaissance and English Humanism (Toronto, 1939), 28. Hilaire Belloc 
in The Crisis of Civilization (New York, 1937), gives a picture of the Middle Ages 
minus the suggested romanticism. 
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important work in showing the close relationship between the 
living and permanent aspects of traditional Catholic thought and 
the principles embodied in that type of democracy envisaged by 
the framers of the Constitution of the United States (a concept 
of democracy quite distinct from the laissez-faire bourgeois democ- 
racy sometimes identified with it). In his Scholasticism and 
Politics Maritain has set forth his conception of the meaning of 
a true democracy, based upon a proper regard for the human 
person—a principle distinct from bourgeois individualism, and 
from those political reactions against it, ‘communist anti-individ- 
ualism and the anti-communism of a dictatorial or totalitarian 
type. 

Maritain’s True Humanism has already begun to have an im- 
portant influence on the terminology of history. ‘‘Christian 
Humanism”’ here becomes a term that has expansion and flower- 
ing. Itis not merely a phrase to conceal a confusion between what 
should be and what has been. Out of the conflicts of history the 
Catholic historian now tends to distill a concept of ‘‘ Christian 
Humanism”’ as an intellectual force, honest and gentle, implying 
a firm examination of conscience, a rigorous regard for truth, and 
a relentless search for the well-springs of our culture, a culture 
that is not, however, to be repeated in some identical or mechanical 
modality. 

The new scholarship influenced directly or indirectly by Mar- 
itain is not warmly received by all Catholics. It shatters many 
comfortable illusions, and by its very power of analogy raises dis- 
turbing issues about the responsibility of the individual for the 
use of his intellect, the issues of personal liberty and the tolerance 
of charity. It is a different cultural world he offers—not a walled 
city of militaristic imagery whose citizens are aloof from the rest 
of the world, but rather a world where the Christian is glad to 
use the humble instrument of reason in long and patient study with 
the rest of men who are also human and his brothers. 

Much has been written by Maritain and by perhaps his only 
peer on the Catholic horizon, Etienne Gilson, regarding the two 
conflicting traditions implicit in the Middle Ages which found their 
eventual cleavage in the Renaissance. They are two movements 
that seldom synthesize, two points of view that clashed in the days 
of Thomas Aquinas and still rouse analogous antagonisms among 
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present-day Catholics. One movement relies on the generous use 
of reason, the other movement as actively distrusts it. There 
seems to have been a strongly anti-intellectual current stemming 
from the Middle Ages and persisting through the Renaissance. 
This current was in conflict with another trend associated with 
St. Thomas’ emphasis on reason and on the high value of the 
natural world in the hierarchy of orders. Thus Gilson explains 
the decadence of later medieval philosophy in The Unity of Philo- 
sophical Experience :* 

Failing an agreement as to the way in which philosophy could be made 
useful, there arose a general impression that it should at least be made harm- 
less. Now the easiest way to show that philosophy could not prove anything 
against religion was to show that it cannot prove anything at all. Hence the 
current of metaphysical scepticism that runs through the late Middle Ages 
and whose presence can still be observed as late as the seventeenth century. 


It is particularly in dealing with the late Augustinian tradition, 
with its emphasis on illuminism and on certain pseudo-Platonic 
concepts that served to underestimate or ignore the place of reason 
in ultimate matters, that Catholic writers are reinterpreting the 
relation of the Renaissance to medieval ideas. Maritain takes a 
special view of some of the developments in the Renaissance, par- 
ticularly of the effect of the Augustinian tradition upon the 
Protestant Reformation. In Three Reformers (1937),’ he presents 
Martin Luther as the heir of an Augustinian tradition that dis- 
trusts the use of reason and the pursuit of intellectual knowledge. 
He emphasizes the conflict during the Renaissance over the inter- 
pretation of the meaning of original sin. Quite commonly he sug- 
gests that the Renaissance Reformers are ‘‘anti-intellectual.’’ 

As Gilson also points out, there was an unsettled relation be- 
tween the two main traditions present in the Middle Ages. The 
one tradition derives from St. Augustine, who regards all Christian 
wisdom, whether gained through reason or revelation, as one.* 
He makes no attempt to differentiate clearly the realms of reason 
and faith. The other tradition derives from St. Thomas Aquinas, 
who draws a careful distinction between the two, and whose science 

® New York, 1937, p. 97. 

7 Pp. 30-34 and 178-179. 

8 Cf. E. Gilson, Reason and Revelation in the Middle Ages (New York, 1938), 
16-33 and 72-79. 
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of reason involves a strictly defined and highly technical vocabu- 
lary. Curiously enough, the Reformers’ views of original sin arose 
partly from interpreting the writings of St. Augustine in the light 
of the vocabulary of St. Thomas. 

These two traditions developed respectively an optimistic and 
a pessimistic view of the destiny of man. One trusts nature and 
reason as the road to faith, the other would deny everything for 
the sake of faith. Whether man is essentially corrupt, with an 
intellect so dark that he can only imperfectly and with difficulty 
be redeemed by an external force, or whether man has an auton- 
omy and a reason that can guide him to the threshold of the highest 
truth—these basic evaluations mark the ebb and flow of history, 
even mark today our war for freedom. Obviously this difference 
in point of view plays an important part in the history of ideas. 
Whether man is essentially corrupted by original sin, as the later 
Augustinians suggested and as the Lutherans maintained, or 
whether the nature of man remains unaltered in its essence, are 
important historical questions. Maritain stands undeviatingly on 
the grounds of Thomistic optimism that all that is is welcome, all 
goods, natural and supernatural, and that man and his destiny, 
in spite of tragedy, stand beloved of God. This is the ultimate 
enthusiasm in Maritain’s concept of history. ‘‘The worth of the 
person,’’ he says in The Rights of Man and the Natural Law, ‘‘his 
liberty, his rights, arise from the order of naturally sacred things, 
which bear upon them the imprint of the Father of Being, and 
which have in Him the goal of their movement. A person possesses 
absolute dignity because he is in direct relationship with the Abso- 
lute, in which alone he can find his complete fulfillment. His 
spiritual fatherland consists of the entire order of things which 
have absolute value, and which reflect, in some way, an Absolute 
superior to the world and which draw our life towards this 
Absolute.’””° 

® Nature for St. Augustine apparently means everything that is created. Ac- 
cordingly, if what is is altered by the Fall, nature itself is altered. The whole man, 
his full nature for St. Augustine, before the Fall was everything he was plus all the 
graces God freely gave him. Since the Fall resulted in the loss of grace, what man 
is after the Fall is, therefore, a changed, a damaged nature. For St. Thomas, the 
nature of man is what he is essentially, and cannot be changed without the produc- 
tion of a new being. The Fall of Man for St. Thomas means the loss of grace not 
owing to the nature of man. 10 p, 4. 
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The view of history inspired by Maritain provides a full-bodied, 
comprehensive philosophical background, with a certain basis of 
faith and of mysticism. It is in a definite sense a new departure 
for a religious historical tradition. It is completely different from 
the old arid and controversial approach to history, which seemed 
to be the fate of all historians with clear religious convictions. 
They lacked impartiality and philosophical detachment. Maritain 
is quite as prepared to be adversely critical of the shortcomings of 
the Church of his allegiance as of any other body or institution if 
the needs of truth demand this criticism. 

As a historical critic, as well as in his main capacity as a 

philosopher, his method of approach has definite restrictions and 
is unpretentious. He points out causes of error, mistaken intel- 
lectual concepts that lead to some evil or disaster. He does not 
pretend to explain the course of history, though he believes this 
is reasonable and answerable to the tireless energy of Providence. 
The attitude of mind that Maritain induces is one of reserve. It 
avoids the dangers that Aldous Huxley mentions in his Grey 
Eminence—a passage which in its simple wisdom is worth quoting 
at length: 
The most complex events with which we have to deal are events of human 
history. If we wish to establish the determining conditions of, say, the war 
of 1914-1918, we are compelled, even for purely practical purposes such as 
the framing of future policies, to consider a great variety of ‘‘causes,’’ past 
and contemporary, local and remote, psychological, sociological, political, 
economic. To determine the full list of these practically significant 
‘*causes,’’ their relative importance, their mode of interaction—this is an 
exceedingly difficult task. So difficult, indeed, as to be quite beyond the 
capacity of the human mind in its present state of development. But, alas, 
the insolubility of a problem has never deterred men and women from con- 
fidently propounding solutions. The method adopted is always the same— 
that of over-simplification. Thus, all but the immediate antecedents of the 
event under consideration are ignored, and history is treated as though it 
began only yesterday. At the same time, all embarrassing complexities are 
mentally abolished. Men are reduced to convenient abstractions. The 
varieties of temperament, talent and motivation are flattened into uniform- 
ity. The event is thus made to seem simple enough to admit of explanation 
in terms of a very few ‘‘causes,’’ and perhaps even of only one. This theo- 
retical conclusion is then used as a guide for future action. Not unnaturally 
the results are disappointing.” 

11 New York, 1941, pp. 16-17. 
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Maritain’s philosophy implies that one can find help in the past 
toward understanding the present. But the present has its own 
reality and one’s task in facing the present is new and altogether 
different. The principles of history are always relevant; their 
application is ours. It is not our job to predicate the results on 
the basis of some mechanical analogy. History never repeats 
itself . . . not in the same modes, at any rate. 

Fordham University. 








MILITARISM IN THE WESTERN WORLD 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY 
By Avsert T. LauTersacH 


Modern militarism, both as a political philosophy and as an 
actual policy, originated in a survival and readjustment of feudal 
concepts in an industrialized society. The three great develop- 
ments in the Western world during the last few decades of the 
eighteenth century—the French Revolution, the American Revolu- 
tion, and the great Industrial Revolution in England—blew many 
remnants of mediaeval society to pieces. No longer was inherited 
property in land a necessary economic characteristic of the leading 
social group, nor was armed protection of other classes any longer 
the basis of political leadership. 

The rise of mass production and mass transportation made it 
possible to mobilize and equip huge military bodies. The arms 
monopoly of the feudal landowners disappeared, even though some 
of its traits survived the nineteenth century, especially in Central 
and Eastern Europe. However, the underlying war philosophy 
of the Middle Ages retained much of its influence—as a rule indi- 
rectly or unconsciously, it is true—even in industrialized society. 
Although Japanese militarism shows many similar traits, the pres- 
ent study, for reasons of expediency, confines itself to developments 
in the Western world since the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The term militarism can mean either a trend of national policy 
or a political philosophy. The New International Encyclopaedia’ 
defines it as ‘‘a tendency to subordinate civil to military considera- 
tions in the policy of the state,’’ based on ‘‘ acceptance of the theory 
of the inevitableness of warfare, and of the policy of military pre- 
paredness.’’ Another author? describes militarism as an ‘‘ attitude 
toward public affairs which conceives war and the preparation of 
war as the chief instruments of foreign policy and the highest 
form of public service.’’ On the other hand, Alfred Vagts’* rightly 

1 The New International Encyclopaedia, 2nd edition, XV (New York, 1924). 

2 C. Delisle Burns, “Militarism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, X (New 
York, 1933). 

* Alfred Vagts, A History of Militarism (New York, 1937), 13 ff. 
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remarks that militarism, during most of its modern development, 
has flourished more in peacetime than in war. He also points out 
that the logical counterpart of militarism is civilianism, not paci- 
fism, and draws a sharp distinction between the ‘‘military’’ way 
and the ‘‘militaristic’’ way, the former being easily compatible with 
a civilian society. 

Another distinction suggests itself in the light of recent develop- 
ments: Militarism, in its original form, advocated the leadership 
of the alias in the general set-up of society. Present-day mili- 
tarism, when established on totalitarian patterns, however, involves 
the militarization of society as a whole. The old militarism ex- 
pected class privileges for the warriors. The new militarism at- 
tempts to make a warrior out of each civilian, and forces even 
peaceful nations to adopt, in the interest of their own defense, a 
somewhat similar social set-up, even though it is based in this case 
on an entirely different political philosophy and way of life.* ~ 

Militaristic ideology often distorts such general principles as 
honor and duty into super-sensitive aggressiveness and mechanical 
drill. It emphasizes physical courage and hero-worship, patriot- 
ism in a nationalistic sense, discipline and absolute authority, dis- 
dain for business activities, and sometimes a megalomaniac infal- 
libility. The older form of militarism is strongly tradition-minded, 
and whenever tradition or history do not bear out its philosophy it 
has a tendency to reinterpret both in accordance with its current 
needs. This has been especially true of German militarism since 
Heinrich von Treitschke. 

The Swedish psychologist Bjerre writes, with reference to the 
spirit of warlike aggression, that ‘‘a people which can only be uni- 
fied by war is fundamentally disintegrated, as is the man who must 
commit a crime in order to become conscious of his ego.’’ Simi- 
larly, Munro Smith* writes that ‘‘In a nation, as in an individual, 
militarism is a state of mind.”’ 

These national inferiority complexes, overcompensated by a 
periodic national ‘‘showing off,’’ account for much of the disas- 
trous role that the German people has played in recent history. It 
is not, however, historically correct to identify bluntly militarism 

38 The various types of militarization of nations are discussed by Quincy Wright, 
A Study of War, 2 vis. (Chicago, 1942), 300 ff. 

* Militarism and Statecraft (New York, 1918), 117. 
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with ‘‘Germanism,’’ or with ‘‘Prussianism.’”* As far as the latter 
is concerned, perhaps the majority of those German leaders com- 
monly identified with militarism were not of Prussian origin. This 
is true of Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Bluecher, Fichte, Hegel, Hard- 
enberg, Stein, Treitschke, Moltke—not to speak of the topman of 
modern German militarism, Adolf Hitler. The Dreyfus affair in 
France, which was partly concerned with the issue of whether or 
not the behavior and philosophy of military men were beyond civil- 
ian criticism, was a classic example of militarism. Finally, mod- 
ern Japan has developed a striking example of up-to-date indus- 
trialized militarism; so has Nazi Germany, but not more in her 
Prussian sector than elsewhere. 

In discussing the various militaristic philosophies, we cannot 
go into the problems of military strategy and systems, or into the 
numerous theories on the causes and effects of war. Likewise, we 
can only mention such problems as the various historical types of 
wars,’ or the ‘‘sociological state theory’’ which sees the origin of 
states in war and conquest.’ 


Tue Napo.eonic Era 


Even before the great wave of industrialization and liberal 
revolutions had begun, Marshal de Saxe—a French army leader 
of German birth—had advocated general military conscription. 
In Prussia, one of the innovations carried out by Frederick the 
Great was to appoint bourgeois officers whenever necessary. <A 
little later, Justus Moeser, a Northwest German writer, asserted 
in his Patriotische Phantasien that ‘‘the Nordic peoples, particu- 
larly the Germans, connect honor primarily with weapons, and in 
the long run despise those who are not entitled to carry and use 
them’’; he foresaw a general trend toward a ‘‘national militia.’’ 

5 See Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster, Europe and the German Question (New 
York, 1940); Ford Madox Hueffer, When Blood Is Their Argument (New York, 
1915) ; and Lord Vansittart, Lessons of My Life (New York, 1943). 

® Ludwig Renn, Warfare: The Relation of War to Society (New York, 1939), 
distinguishes wars of liberation, predatory wars, wars of annihilation, wars of extor- 
tion; furthermore, codified and absolute warfare. 

7See the works of Ludwig Gumplowicz (1838-1909), Gustav Ratzenhofer 
(1842-1904), and Franz Oppenheimer (1864-1943). For a discussion of the com- 
parative réle of warriors and war in early and developed society, see James T. 
Shotwell, War as an Instrument of National Policy (New York, 1929), ch. II. 
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Many of the outstanding writers of the French Enlightenment, 
such as Diderot, Voltaire, Turgot and Rousseau, criticized sharply 
war preparations and standing armies. Yet the Revolution in 
which this social and intellectual movement culminated was doomed 
to degenerate into the rise of one of the most successful conquerors 
of all times: Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821). 

Not only did his personal, meteor-like rise begin with the Revo- 
lution, but the secret of his early successes was his skill in utilizing 
the new energies of post-feudal society for a complete reshaping 
of the methods of warfare. ‘‘I am a soldier, child of the Revolu- 
tion, sprung from the bosom of the people,’’ he wrote ;* and even 
though this statement of his, like many others, was largely of a 
propagandistic nature, there was a nucleus of truth in it. Goethe, 
a keen political observer, wrote: ‘‘ Napoleon inherited the French 
Revolution.’’ Bonaparte himself called the Revolution ‘‘an idea 
which formed a million bayonets.’’ Both statements were clearly 
confined to the innovations in military organization and strategy 
wrought by the destruction of feudal institutions and traditions, 
without paying equal attention to other social and intellectual 
results of the Revolution. 

We cannot discuss here in detail Napoleon’s strategic and tacti- 
cal reforms, which included rigorous central control of the various 
army groups, definite orientation toward the destruction of the 
enemy, surprising rapid troop movements, and concentrated blows 
at the most suitable moment. His military principles as well as 
his political concepts were based originally on the levée en masse, 
the mobilization of the whole nation for the purpose of war. The 
rise of industrial production gave him an opportunity to offer his 
troops unprecedented artillery support. 

He perished eventually because his military successes made him 
rely excessively on armed force for ruling Europe, and because the 
population and economy of his country were unable to stand the 
terrific strain of almost continuous wars. Marshal Foch held that 
Napoleon failed because he identified his country’s greatness with 
his own, and because he aspired to regulate the destinies of all 
other nations by force of arms. ‘‘A people cannot live by glory 

8 George Gordon Andrews, Napoleon in Review (New York, 1939). See also 
F. M. Kircheisen, Memoirs of Napoleon I, Compiled from His Own Writings (New 
York, 1929), especially Chapter XI. 
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alone,’’ said Foch; ‘‘it must work.’” For a victorious marshal 
this is a remarkable statement indeed. 

~. Napoleon’s political reforms and ideas were largely guided by 
considerations of military efficiency, and some of them were fore- 
runners of modern totalitarianism. ~‘‘A nation must have a re- 
ligion, and .aat religion must be under the control of the govern- 
ment.’’ \He opened the command posts to the commoner—just as 
Hitler did in Germany a century and a half later—but interpreted 
the new principle of equality in his own way: ‘‘ Liberty is a pretext. 
Equality is all the rage with you and that is why the people are 
content with a king taken from the ranks of the soldiers.’’ His 
new system of civil law as well as his encouragement of education, 
especially in the field of physics, were influenced by this belief in 
the military value of ‘‘equality,’’ as he understood it... 

When his good luck came to an end with the Russian campaign, 
he recognized that the early energies of his revolutionary armies 
were gone. Foch quotes him as refusing in 1814 to decree a new 
mass rising: ‘‘ Why are you talking about a mass rising in a country 
where Revolution beat down the priests and nobles and I myself 
have beaten down the Revolution?’’ And the sad prisoner of St. 
Helena, shortly before his death, asserted that his greatest wish 
was to secure a federation of nations, and advised his son that ‘‘he 
must strive to rule in peace.’’ This son, well guarded during his 
brief lifetime by the dynasties of Europe, never had an opportunity 
to take Napoleon’s advice. 

While Napoleon’s armies were sweeping over Europe, a few 
French protagonists of the ancien régime sought to lead their 
country back to the feudal and absolutistic system. One of the 
leading philosophers of this group, Count Joseph de Maistre (1753- 
1821), advocated the unity of faith around the Pope and the unity 
of State around the King. His religious background did not pre- 
vent him from asserting that ‘‘the best fruits of human nature, arts 
and sciences, great enterprise, great concepts and virile virtues, 
prosper especially in time of war,’’ and that nations reach the peak 
of their grandeur only after long and bloody wars. 

General Antoine Henri Jomini (1779-1869), Swiss-born officer, 
first in the French and then in the Russian armies, developed after 
Napoleon’s final defeat a military philosophy of what might be 

® Raymond Recouly, Marshal Foch: His own words on many subjects (London, 
1929), 129. 
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called ‘‘safety first.’’ His idea was to balance military consid- 
erations against the danger, not only of defeat on the battlefield, 
but of upsetting the social order by reckless warfare. In a way, 
Jomini’s philosophy was a forerunner of Liddell Hart’s ‘‘war of 
limited liability.’’ He had learned from Napoleon that quick an- 
nihilation of the enemy was the essential object of war, but he 
sought to achieve this end through rational planning. Jomini em- 
phasized that to be militarily secure a state must have ‘‘a good 
system of government,’’ and believed that a general militia organi- 
zation was one of its essentials..°. The gigantic onslaught from 
France of new militaristic thinking and policy had succumbed to 
an alliance of British industrial liberalism and the tradition-bound 
forces of Central and Eastern Europe. But the impact of Bona- 
parte’s experience was to persist for decades. 
CLAUsEWITZ, TREITSCHKE, BISMARCK 

In Prussia, more particularly, the lessons of the Napoleonic 
period had impressed a great number of military men and writers. 
The old professional army of eighteenth-century Prussia had been 
unable to resist Napoleon’s blows. After 1805, General Gerhard 
von Scharnhorst (1755-1813) advocated vigorously a system of 
national militia and emphasized that the successful prosecution of 
a war was possible only if the whole nation recognized its necessity. 
To his mind, the army was to be the combination of all the moral 
and physical forces of a nation—in that period an almost revolu- 
tionary statement, at least in Prussia. Similarly, General Neit- 
hardt von Gneisenau (1760-1831) admired the effect of the French 
Revolution in having ‘‘put to work the entire national force of the 
French,’’ and asserted that the old permanent armies had killed 
the military spirit. Similar statements came from General Geb- 
hardt von Bluecher (1742-1819), one of the victors of Waterloo, 
and the Baron vom Stein, a leading Prussian statesman and re- 
former of governmental methods. Most of them hated the French 
Revolution and its ideas, but at the same time tried to utilize its 
military lessons, just as Napoleon had done. To many, war ap- 
peared as the only possible means of unifying the Germans as a 
nation. In fact this belief, the unconscious lack of confidence of 
the Germans in the durability in peacetime of their belated consti- 

10 Jomini’s best known book is his Précis de l’Art de la Guerre (1836); English 
edition: Summary of the Art of War (New York, 1854). 
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tution as a nation, has accounted for many traits of their national 
philosophy and their inferiority complexes even in our period. 

While General Carl von Clausewitz (1780-1831) did not rank 
among the important military leaders in his period, his writ- 
ings subsequently exerted a tremendous influence in Germany.” 
Clausewitz participated in the Napoleonic wars on the Prussian 
side and spent some time in France as a war prisoner. Most of 
his book was written after the downfall of Bonaparte, yet Clause- 
witz was full of admiration for the strategic and organizational 
innovations of the great conqueror. Prussia, indeed, did not have 
at that time either the industrial resources or the large population 
of free peasants and workers that are necessary to build up a well- 
equipped mass army. 

The basic idea of Clausewitz is that war is an act of force and 
that there are therefore no specific limits for destruction once the 
war ison. The logical aim of war, he says, is to make the enemy 
defenseless, and the means toward achieving this end may vary in 
each case. He emphasizes that war originates in politics; it is 
‘‘not only a political act, but a real instrument of politics, a con- 
tinuation of political intercourse, its carrying out by other meth- 
ods.’’ The aim of warfare is to destroy or exhaust the armed 
forces, the territory and the will of the enemy. This emphasis laid 
on hitting the ‘‘will,’’ the psychological power of resistance of the 
enemy, makes Clausewitz a forerunner of modern psychological 
warfare. He states very clearly that war ‘‘presupposes human 
weakness and is directed against it.’’ 

Clausewitz strongly favored conscription and believed in a sub- 
ordination of military viewpoints to political. He was greatly im- 
pressed by the mobilization of all national energies by revolution- 
ary France, and foresaw the subsequent development from limited 
military actions to ‘‘absolute warfare,’’ or, to use the modern 
term, total war. Adolf Hitler, in the second volume of Mein 
Kampf, expressed his debt of gratitude to Clausewitz’s concepts, 
and about the only German militarist who dared to criticize Clause- 
witz in recent decades was Erich Ludendorff. Clausewitz’s impor- 
tance for political philosophy lies chiefly in his stress upon war as 
a phenomenon of social life rather than a purely military action, 
and upon the close connection between war and the political activi- 

11 Carl von Clausewitz, On War (1832; Eng. tr., London, 1911). 
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ties of a nation before and after it. On the other hand, he over- 
looked almost completely the social costs of ‘‘absolute warfare’’ to 
everybody, including the victors. 

Clausewitz’s contemporary Friedrich List (1789-1846)** was 
one of the fathers of modern German nationalism, but cannot be 
classified as a militarist. While he wanted to arouse his nation 
to passion, he warned it against ‘‘the evil passion of foreign con- 
quest.’’ His stay in the United States, from 1825 to 1832, had 
contributed to his appreciation of freedom of opinion. It is true 
that both in List’s idea of educational tariffs and in his program 
of railroad construction war considerations played an important 
role, but this was true in the sense of national defense rather than 
of aggression. Moreover, the tariffs he advocated were to be 
applied within the framework of the German Customs Union. 
List’s writings have to be read against the social background of 
rapid expansion on the Continent of the new industrial capitalism, 
a race in which he wanted the German countries to catch up with 
England’s initial advantage. 

Clausewitz’s ideas gained growing importance in Germany in 
the course of the nineteenth century. Heinrich von Treitschke” 
(1834-1896) saw in the military system of the Prussian State the 
ideal basis for national consciousness: ‘‘The second essential funce- 
tion of the State is warfare’’ (the first being the regulation of indi- 
vidual contracts). ‘‘The protection of its citizens by armed force 
remains the most essential task of the State.’’ While Treitschke’s 
general political philosophy cannot be discussed here it is worth 
noting that he was largely responsible for the wave of nationalistic 
falsification of Prussian as well as foreign history which has re- 
mained a characteristic of German militarism up to our time. 

Although Prince Otto von Bismarck (1815-1898) was the real 
builder of the German Empire after the victorious war against 
France in 1870-71, and the leading statesman in the period of Ger- 
man expansion, he differed in more than one respect from the phi- 
losophers of aggressive militarism.** While his political philoso- 

118 Friedrich List, Schriften, Reden, Briefe, 10 vis. (Berlin, 1932). His main 
work, The Natural System of Political Economy, was first published in French. 

12 Politik, 2 vols., Eng. tr. (London, 1916). 

18 His memoirs, which are a highly important source of historical information, 


have appeared in English under the following titles: Bismarck, the Man and the 
Statesman, 2 vols. (New York, 1899) ; Kaiser vs. Bismarck (New York, 1921). 
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phy was aggressive, his actual foreign policy frequently sought 
barter and compromise. He stated expressly that he regarded 
even a victorious war ‘‘as an evil in itself, which statecraft must 
always endeavor to save the nations.’’ In other words, his idea 
yas to secure national expansion as far as possible without waging 
war—a principle which Hitler likewise employed very successfully 
until September, 1939. 

In line with Clausewitz’s concepts, Bismarck emphasized 
strongly the leading réle of politics compared with purely military 
strategy, and called a policy of preventive war ‘‘suicide in appre- 
hension of death.’’ Munro Smith says about him that ‘‘ Bismarck 
held that a state may rightly make war for the realization of vital 
national interests, but that it should not make war solely to increase 
its power, much less to preserve or augment its prestige.’’™* 

On the other hand, Bismarck pointed out that nothing was so 
attractive for European nations as ‘‘a willingness to use the blood 
and fortune of their subjects for victories on the battlefield,’’ and 
that a successful war could be waged only if the whole nation was 
in sympathy with it. F. W. Foerster attributes to Bismarck ‘‘the 
thinking in terms of plain violence that made the military element 
the first in rank not only in the government but in the German 
soul.’’ During his lifetime, the military men were more than once 
violently opposed to his policies. Yet his policy and successes con- 
tributed very largely to the growth of militaristic philosophy in 
Germany. 

Bismarck’s opposite number among the military men was Hel- 
muth von Moltke (1800-1891), the victorious leader of the German 
armies against France in 1870-71. Moltke expressed as clearly as 
anyone the aspiration of the military caste for leadership in state- 
craft, in peace as well as in wartime, by asserting that the army 
alone makes possible the existence of all civic institutions. ‘‘Per- 
petual peace is a dream, and not even a pleasant dream, and war 
is a link in God’s universal ordinance. In war man’s noblest quali- 
ties are developed—courage and resignation, fidelity to duty and 
readiness to make sacrifices, even when it comes to laying down 
life. Without war the world would become swamped with mate- 
rialism.”’ 

In his tactical ideas, Moltke emphasized that « ecentralization of 

14 Loc. cit.,4. See also 71 ff. 
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command was necessary in leading a huge army, and confined the 
high command to overall planning of military operations. His 
concept of strategy included peacetime preparedness, and in par- 
ticular the expansion of strategic systems of communication such 
as the railroads and telegraphs. Moltke had an important share 
in building up a Prussian mass army based on the growing indus- 
trialization of his country. King William I of Prussia, who was 
to become German Emperor in 1871, stated in 1860 that the new 
Prussian army was to be ‘‘the Prussian nation in arms.’’ It is 
worth noting that Moltke was not a Prussian and not even a full- 
fledged German; he was brought up in Denmark and became a 
member of the Danish cadet school and army, but changed over to 
the Prussian service at the age of 21, because of better prospects 
of promotion. Later, he directed Prussian war operations against 
Denmark in 1864. 

The seventies and eighties in Germany were dominated by a 
social alliance of semi-feudal landowners and big business, espe- 
cially heavy industry, coordinated by the authoritarian rule of the 
Kaiser, and governed by an ideology of racial superiority, rearma- 
ment, and colonial expansion. Liberalism remained weak and 
timid, and the new labor movement was subject to drastic repres- 
sion. During this period, General Julius von Hartmann estab- 
lished a philosophy of ‘‘military realism’’ which we might as well 
eall military terrorism. He stated, for example, that ‘‘terror 
seems relatively the milder method of holding in subjection masses 
of people who have been thrown out of the normal and regular 
conditions of peace.’’ Under the law of war, he says, ‘‘interest 
and fear must silence patriotism and the sense of right in the enemy 
population. This is certainly far from moral, but it is a military 
necessity and the inevitable result of military invasion.’’ ‘‘Uncon- 
ditioned freedom of military action in war is an indispensable con- 
dition of military success.’’ We know today that this contempt 
for any limitation by moral rules or international law was a fore- 
runner of the Axis conception of warfare in our day. 

A definite forerunner of Nazism during the Bismarck period 
was Paul de Lagarde (1827-1819), a semitheological orientalist 
whose political ideas were typical of the German persecution 
psychosis. They included radical Pan-Germanism, a Neo-Chris- 

148 Paul de Lagarde, Schriften fiir das deutsche Volk, 2 vis. (Second edition, 
Munich, 1934). 
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tianism based on elimination of all Jewish elements, and a kind of 
romantic racialism. Significantly, he discarded his real name 
Bétticher and adopted the French name of his mother’s ancestors, 
an action which has somewhat diminished the admiration of 
National Socialists for him. 

During the early years of the twentieth century, General Colmar 
von der Goltz (1843-1916)* advocated a distinctly offensive method 
of warfare, based on a thoroughly militarized nation. ‘‘ Military 
institutions are linked intimately with the state of culture which 
the nation has achieved.’’ He believed seriously that in Germany 
the prevailing spirit in civil government, as well as in the public 
at large, was inclined to ble}: the military authority. To his mind, 
the best means of preserving peace was a thorough military organi- 
zation of the nation. He defined the aim of modern war as the 
complete overthrow or destruction of the enemy, plus compulsion 
of the enemy nation to conclude the kind of peace desired by the 
victor. He saw a definite counection between military and political 
offensives and praised a military organization which would make 
‘*all the intellectual and material resources of the nation available 
for the purpose of carrying a war to a successful issue.’’ 

Simultaneously, the racial philosophy of Houston Stuart Cham- 
berlain (1855-1927)** influenced German militarism and at the 
same time paved the way for the subsequent wave of racialism and 
mysticism, although this English-born German nationalist was in- 
terested in preaching a faith of irrational Teutonism rather than 
one in the primacy of military affairs proper. Much of the philo- 
sophical background of aggressive totalitarianism in our day came 
from Chamberlain’s writings. 

Among the German military men in that period, Count Alfred 
von Schlieffen” (1833-1913) was one of the most influential. As 
Chief of Staff from 1891 to 1906, he set up the famous Schlieffen 
Plan, which aimed at a German invasion of France through Bel- 
gium and Holland. This plan was only partly carried out by his 
successors in 1914, and the German offensive came to a halt on the 

15 Das Volk in Waffen (1883); The Conduct of War (1895; Eng. tr., Kansas 
City, 1896). 

16 The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century (1890-91; Eng. tr., 2 vols., 


London-New York, 1913). 
17 Cannae (Berlin, 1925; Eng. tr., Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 1931). 
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Marne river. In 1940, however, Hitler’s armies, striking in greater 
force and with the most modern weapons, overran France—very 
largely on the lines of the Schlieffen Plan. 

Schlieffen did not think in terms of an all-out militarization of 
the nation, for his plan was based on the assumption of a rapid 
smashing blow at the enemy which would decide even a major war 
within a few months. His theoretical opponent was Hans Del- 
brueck** (1848-1929), a distinguished historian who was an ardent 
student of the changing social réle of war throughout the ages: 
‘‘The conditions of war-making are the most fundamental elements 
of national existence. The entire political and social structure of 
Europe is transformed when there is a change in army organiza- 
tion.’’ He, the scholar, set up the concept of a ‘‘war of attrition,’’ 
which the majority of military specialists in his period considered 
as nonsense, yet which was to be a characteristic of the subsequent 
two World Wars. 

{ver since the German military and aristocratic groups had 
joined forces with the aggressive industrialists of Western Ger- 
many under the leadership of the Kaiser, the Reich was heading 
toward the great showdown. General Friedrich von Bernhardi”® 
(1849-1930) was one of the main spokesmen of German militarism 
immediately before the war. He regarded war not only as a neces- 
sary element in the life of nations, but as ‘‘an indispensable factor 
of culture,’’ and as the highest expression of strength and vitality 
on the part of a highly developed nation. While Bismarck was 
skeptical toward the ideas of the war of prestige and of preventive 
war, Bernhardi accepted them wholeheartedly: ‘‘An antagonist 
must never be allowed to believe that there is any lack of determina- 
tion to assert this prestige, even if the sword must be drawn to do 
so.’’ However, Bernhardi’s more lasting contribution was his 
early recognition of the fundamental réle of economic resources 
and production in modern warfare, which few pre-war generals 
shared. 

Bernhardi and many other representatives of German militar- 
ism were greatly influenced by the Hegelian state philosophy. 
‘*Bernhardi writes wholly in the Hegelian sense when he says that 

18 Geschichte der Kriegskunst, 4 vols. (Berlin, 1907-1921). See also Valeriu 
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to expand the idea of the State into the idea of humanity is a 
Utopian error, for it would exclude the essential principle of life, 
struggle.’””* 


MILITARISM IN THE WESTERN WoRLD 


While German militarism during the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries was particularly systematic and outspoken, there 
was no lack of similar philosophies in other countries. It is true 
that militarism in Great Britain, France, and the United States, 
has on the whole been less absolute and aggressive than in Ger- 
many. All of these nations had achieved national unity at a com- 
paratively early stage of development, and had thereby escaped 
national frustration and inferiority complexes of the type which 
was to contribute so much to making Germany and Italy aggressor 
nations at various junctures in recent history. At the same time, 
the influence of feudal and absolutistic thought had long ago been 
greatly reduced or even eliminated in the Western countries. This 
does not mean that expansionism did not exist there; but it was 
largely of a commercial character, and such thinkers as attempted 
to translate it into political theory often did so in a cautious if not 
apologetic manner. 

In Great Britain, Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881)* was respon- 
sible for a revival of hero-worship which had certain points of con- 
tact with militarism, although Carlyle cannot by any means be 
considered an unqualified supporter of the latter. ‘‘As I take it, 
Universal History, the history of what man has accomplished in 
this world, is at bottom the History of the Great Men who have 
worked here.’’ He describes the historical development of hero- 
worship: The hero appears first as divinity, then as prophet, poet, 
priest, man of letters and king. His concept of hero, it is true, is 
not confined to warriors, and he gives as examples of hero-worship 
in history Odin and Mahomet, Dante and Luther, Rousseau and 
Cromwell, and Napoleon. Napoleonism, however, was to his mind 
unjust and false, and could not last. 

Yet there is no doubt about Carlyle’s points of contact with 
militarism (nor of a certain influence of Hegel on Carlyle’s ideas). 
He says that the ultimate question between every two human beings 
is, ‘‘Can I kill thee, or canst thou kill me?’’ He believes at the 


1% John Dewey, German Philosophy and Politics (New York, 1915), 118. 
20 On Heroes, Hero-Worship and the Heroic in History (1840). 
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same time that ‘‘God-fearing armies are the best armies.’’ In his 


Inaugural Address at Edinburgh he said that he often wished the 
entire population could be thoroughly drilled in peacetime, not 
only in cooperation and individual behavior but in actual military 
service. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, the overwhelming 
influence of Darwinism upon social science in Great Britain re- 
sulted in frequent application of the principles of ‘‘the struggle 
for existence’’ and natural selection to politics and war, although 
the conclusions were not in all cases militaristic. Herbert Spencer 
(1820-1903) developed the theory of two main types of society, the 
industrial and the militant.** There is not always a definite con- 
trast between the two types. The militant type of society, he says, 
is one under which the army is the nation mobilized while the nation 
is a quiescent army, and which therefore acquires a structure com- 
mon to army and nation. Its features are centralized governmen- 
tal control, absoluteness of a commander-in-chief, compulsory 
cooperation (as compared with voluntary cooperation in the indus- 
trial type of society), and the belief that individuals exist for the 
benefit of the State. A gradual transformation of one type of 
society into the other is quite possible, especially toward the mili- 
tant type. In recent years Pitirim A. Sorokin has voiced approval 
of Spencer’s generalization, in its essentials.” 

It would be tempting indeed to interpret the present world 
conflict in terms of Spencer’s philosophy, and to identify totali- 
tarian aggression with militant society and the cause of the United 
Nations with industrial society. However, such interpretation 
would inevitably be inadequate, for Spencer could not foresee the 
full impact of modern industrial technology upon preparedness and 
warfare in our day, almost regardless of the pre-war social institu- 
tions of a nation. 

A versatile contemporary of Spencer, Walter Bagehot (1826- 
1877), scientist, sociologist and literary critic, tried to apply the 
biological theories of Darwinism to political society in general.” 

21 The Principles of Sociology, 3 vols. (1877-96). Especially Vol. I, Chap- 
ter X. 

22 Contemporary Sociological Theories (New York, 1928), 344 ff. 

23 Physics and Politics, or, Thoughts on the Application of the Principles of 
“Natural Selection” and “Inheritance” to Political Society (1869). 
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He points out that the progress of military art has been the most 
conspicuous fact in human history, and that the aggregate fighting 
power of mankind has grown immensely and continuously. In the 
modern era the civilized nations have been far superior to the bar- 
barians, and the military vices of civilization have declined. 

Bagehot emphasizes the role of war in the selective process, and 
asserts that every intellectual gain of a nation has been invested in 

var; the nations that omitted it have perished. ‘‘Conquest im- 
proved mankind by the intermixture of strengths.’’ All European 
history, according to Bagehot, has been the history of the domina- 
tion of the more military races over the less military: ‘‘ History is 
strewn with wrecks of nations which have gained a little progres- 
siveness at the cost of a great deal of hard manliness, and have thus 
prepared themselves for destruction as soon as the movements of 
the world gave a chance for it.’’ While he warns against the 
danger of overemphasizing the military virtues, he asserts that 
‘‘conquest is the missionary of valor, and the hard impact of mili- 
tary virtues beats meanness out of the world.’’ These statements 
of Bagehot must, of course, be read against the background of the 
victorious British imperialism which was confident that its initial 
advantage in industrial capacity and naval strength was to last. 

It was the same imperialistic approach that induced Rudyard 
Kipling (1865-1936) to advise the English-speaking nations to 
‘*take up the white man’s burden.’’ In his Barrack-Room Ballads, 
Indian Tales, and Military Tales, the ‘‘ Prophet of Empire”’ created 
a new type of literature—the militaristic short story.* 

In the United States, the end of the nineteenth century and the 
early years of the twentieth brought a wave of expansionism which, 
while by no means so violent and uncompromising as the German, 
laid much stress upon the importance for the American nation of an 
extensive military and naval force. A few decades earlier, Charles 
Sumner, statesman and jurist of the Civil War period (1811-1874), 
in a famous speech on ‘‘The True Grandeur of Nations,’’ had 
advised his nation to join ‘‘the grand temple of universal peace.”’ 
However, the rapid development of industrial production, the suc- 
cessful financial and political expansion of the United States into 
the Latin American region, and the victorious war against Spain, 

24 See Edward Shanks, Rudyard Kipling. A study in literature and political 
ideas (New York, 1940). 
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increased the influence of the two leading advocates of expansion- 
ism: Alfred Thayer Mahan and Theodore Roosevelt. 

Mahan (1840-1914), a naval officer with a strongly religious 
background,” was originally an anti-expansionist, but became con- 
verted to active naval and military policies between 1885 and 1890, 
when he studied the influence of sea power upon history and par- 
ticularly upon the rise of the British Empire. He believed that the 
United States should henceforth embark upon a very active inter- 
national policy, and that the first prerequisite for such a policy 
was a strong navy. Significantly, the nation which acclaimed his 
theories most emphatically was Great Britain. 

In his general concepts, Mahan agreed very largely with Clause- 
witz on the inevitable connection between politics and war, and 
on the division of armed conflicts into absolute and limited wars. 
He was opposed to international arbitration, which to his mind 
was unable to take the place of the processes and results obtained 
by ‘‘the free play of natural forces.’’ ‘‘Of these forces national 
efficiency is a chief element; and armament, being the representa- 
tive of the national strength, is the exponent.’’* He believes that 
arbitration has a tendency toward undermining the principle of 
independent nationality, which ‘‘may be a good thing, or it may 
not.’’ He points to ‘‘the deficiencies of law as an instrument of 
international adjustments.’’ 

In particular, Mahan emphasizes that the Monroe Doctrine is 
a policy rather than a law, and that it has always been backed by 
force. While as a religious system Christianity rests on spiritual 
power, as a political system it requires force to improve the en- 
vironment, just as the force underlying law is used to ameliorate 
social evils. 

The concept of strategy implied for Mahan not only wartime 
actions but an indispensable element in peacetime statecraft as 
well. In this respect his ideas have a point of contact with modern 
German theories about peace as the preparation of war, but the 
similarity is superficial. Generally speaking, Mahan’s philosophy 
was a first reaction against the earlier American isolationist aloof- 


25 W. D. Puleston, Mahan: The life and work (New Haven, 1939). 

26 A. T. Mahan, Armaments and Arbitration, or The Place of Force in the 
International Relations of States (New York, 1912), Preface. See also The Influ- 
ence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783 (Boston, 1890), and The Influence of 
Sea Power on the French Revolution and Empire, 1793-1812, 2 vols. (Boston, 1892). 
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ness, which had been rendered obsolete by the end of the frontier, 
by the growing industrialization of the country, and by the devel- 
opment of modern communications. 

The victorious war against Spain gave Mahan’s theories in- 
creased influence.*” The man whose actions as Secretary of the 
Navy, Vice-President and President were most closely interrelated 
with these theories was Theodore Roosevelt (1858-1919). His 
active encouragement of the political and naval expansion of the 
United States did not prevent him from winning the Nobel Prize 
for Peace after his successful—even though reluctant—mediation 
in the Russo-Japanese war of 1904—05. 

Perhaps the most impressive among Roosevelt’s writings is a 
book written after the outbreak of the World War, but before 
American intervention.” He starts with the now familiar asser- 
tion that ‘‘a nation that cannot take its own part is at times almost 
as fertile a source of mischief in the world at large as is a nation 
which does wrong to others, for its very existence puts a premium 
on such wrongdoing.’’ The whole book is an appeal to patriotism 
and war effort against complacency and defeatism, and many of its 
aggressive statements are to be read in the light of the World War 
situation during which it was written. 

Roosevelt considers armed power the prerequisite for the pres- 
ervation of social values such as welfare, conservation of human 
resources, popular education, and regard for personal rights. On 
the other hand, ‘‘no intelligent man desires war.’’ Arbitration 
and peace agreements are only too often ‘‘empty declamation.”’ 
‘*A democracy fit to be called such must do its own fighting, and 
therefore must make ready in advance. . . . The man fit for self- 
government must be fit to fight for self-government.’’ The war- 
minded and aggressive nation chooses the moment for attack and 
is fully equipped in advance, and preparedness is the ‘‘ peace insur- 
ance’’ against attack. ‘‘Uncle Sam’s only friend is Uncle Sam.’’ 

Elsewhere, Theodore Roosevelt says that it is as wicked to 
exalt peace at the expense of morality as it is to exalt war at the 
expense of morality. He points to his own plan for securing inter- 
national peace by means of an international league pledged to put 
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27 See Walter Millis, The Martial Spirit, a study of our war with Spain (Liter- 
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force back of it; he adds, however, that it will be essential to put 
strength behind the promise. ‘‘I believe in nationalism as an 
absolute prerequisite to internationalism.’’ He asserts that no 
nation in the world is so wholly free from the evils of militarism 
as the American, but advises her to ‘‘speak softly and carry a big 
stick.’’ 

While Theodore Roosevelt felt above all that the United States 
had grown up and should take its proper place in world affairs, one 
of his most interesting contemporaries, Homer Lea (1876-1912), 
conceived his world to be full of vicious enemies of the Anglo- 
Saxon, and he advised the latter to secure a dominating position 
before it was too late.*® Crippled from infancy and unable to 
achieve a military position in his own country, Lea joined the 
Chinese army and there acquired experiences which enabled him to 
make amazingly exact predictions of the course affairs were to take 
in the Pacific decades after his death. 

Lea deplored ‘‘the decline of militaney’’ and feared that com 
mercialism might destroy the national spirit. ‘‘Whenever a 
nation becomes excessively opulent and arrogant, at the same time 
being without military power to defend its opulence or support its 
arrogance, it is a dangerous position.’’ This recalls Adam Smith’s 
famous saying that ‘‘defence is better than opulence.’’ Lea criti- 
cizes the ‘‘laissez-faire military system’’ and points out that the 
industrialization of warfare has made adequate peacetime prepa- 
ration even more important than the militancy of the individual. 
Scientific warfare with mechanized weapons excludes volunteer 
armies. The ‘‘belief in the potency of gold’’ is likewise danger- 
ous; ‘‘a nation can become so rich that its wealth will bankrupt it 
in a war with a country poor but frugal and warlike.’’ He thinks 
that arbitration does not remove the eternal causes of war. 

His study The Day of the Saxon is largely devoted to problems 
of the British Empire, with certain conclusions for America. Lea 
discusses here what he calls the ‘‘heroism and racial fealty of the 
Saxon.’’ War is ‘‘a basic principle in national progression,’’ 
universal peace is a delusion; ‘‘Saxon militancy in its purity’’ is 
opposed to commercialism. There is no definite line of demarea- 
tion between peace and war, and modern wars are decided by peace- 

29 The Valor of Ignorance (New York, 1909); The Day of the Saxon (New 
York, 1912). Both books were republished in 1942. 
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time preparation. Declarations of war are a formality of secon- 
dary importance, and what really matters in war is initiative. The 
militant spirit is essential for successful warfare. Finally, Lea 
outlines a military program based on the assumption of the racial 
superiority and integrity of the Saxons. Some of his racial theo- 
ries are clearly similar to Nazi racialism, though they are less vio- 
lent and take the ‘‘Saxons’’ rather than the ‘‘Nordics’’ as the 
superior race. Moreover, Lea’s ideas never gained much influence 
in his own country. 

In France, meanwhile, the Dreyfus affair had stirred up senti- 
ments both for and against militarism. Dreyfus, a Jewish officer 
in the French army, had been falsely accused of espionage, and 
military circles refused to admit their error for fear of impairing 
the militaristic myth of infallibility. Pseudo-patriotic, racial and 
religious resentments were mobilized in their favor. On the other 
hand, men like Emile Zola and Georges Clémenceau fought tena- 
ciously and successfully for the restoration of fair and unbiased 
justice. 

We cannot here go into the details of this widely discussed 
affair.°° One of the French writers who defended the militarists 
most vigorously was Charles Maurras (born 1868). Maurras’ 
‘*aesthetic nationalism’’ had its roots in the revanche idea after 
the lost war of 1870-71. General Boulanger had tried in the 
eighties to overthrow the Republican régime and to establish a 
militaristic and violently nationalistic government. A little later, 
Maurice Barrés had started a movement toward armed nationalism 
with strong anti-semitic elements. After the Dreyfus affair, 
Maurras founded the Action Francaise, whose political influence, 
however, remained limited. Its program stressed the ‘‘Latin 
heritage’’ of the French nation as well as rearmament, royalism 
and Catholicism. It took a disastrous military defeat of France, 
nearly half a century later, to produce a short-lived attempt by 
Marshal Pétain and his Vichy régime to translate some of Maurras’ 
ideas into political action. 


Tue Woritp War Periop 
Sixteen years before the World War, Ivan Stanislavovich 
Bloch (Bliokh) (1836-1901), banker and Imperial Russian State 


8° William Curt Buthman, The Rise of Integral Nationalism in France, with 
Special Reference to the Ideas and Activities of Charles Maurras (New York, 1939). 
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Councuor, had published a bulky treatise’ to show that war on 
traditional patterns had become impossible, as it involved tremen- 
dous industrial and financial sacrifices which no government could 
afford or secure. He also believed that the tremendous improve- 
ment of firepower favored defense, and that modern wars were 
likely to result in a stalemate; he was thus clearly a forerunner of 
Liddell Hart’s ideas some decades later. 

Bloch was not the only writer to deny the probability of another 
war. During the decade or two preceding the World War—the 
period of the Hague Peace Conferences—the pacifists in Western 
Europe fought a losing battle against militaristic rearmament. In 
vain Norman Angell tried to convince the rearming nations that a 
modern war was likely to be bad business, for the victor as well as 
the conquered; in vain he hoped that the development of civilization 
would shift the solution of conflicts from the physical to the intel- 
lectual plane.” 

When the war broke out, a new wave of militaristic glorification 
of war swept over the social sciences in various belligerent coun- 
tries, but above all in Germany. Karl Lamprecht* (1856-1915), 
author of numerous works on German history, stated that the 
World War was the logical outcome of ‘‘German culture’’ as de- 
veloped in the nineteenth century under the influence of both 
‘*elassicism’’ and ‘‘romanticism.’’ He stressed the inevitable 
connection between foreign policy, ‘‘cultural policy’’—today called 
propaganda—and warfare. 

Many a German liberal succumbed to the wave of militaristic 
nationalism. This was true to some extent of Friedrich Naumann 
(1860-1919), leader of the German ‘‘National Liberals’’ and 
author of a widely discussed plan for a Central European union. 
While not exactly a militarist, he praised war as the greatest pos- 
sible mobilization of the whole nation.** War, to his mind, in- 
tegrated the various socia! classes, restricted excessive individual- 
ism, and united the nation in defending the ‘‘state community.’’ 

It was even more true of Werner Sombart (1863-1941), origi- 
nally a semi-Marxist and the author of widely known works on the 

31 The Future of War, in Its Technical, Economic and Political Relations (1898; 
Eng. tr., Boston, 1902). 

32 The Great Illusion, Second edition (New York, 1933). 

33 Krieg und Kultur (Leipzig, 1914). 

34 Wie wir uns im Kriege verindern (Vienna, 1916). 
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rise of modern capitalism, who had pointed out in a pre-war book 
the réle of war in the early origins of the capitalist order. After 
the outbreak of the World War, Sombart seriously asserted that 
the Germans were a nation of heroes whereas the British were a 
nation of profit-seekers.” Somewhat similar claims were made 
in a wartime book by Max Scheler (1874-1928), religious philoso- 
pher and sociologist.“ He glorified the World War as ‘‘a singular 
event in the moral world, the greatest since the French Revolu- 
tion,’’ and asserted that the war had reéstablished the unity be- 
tween the individual, the nation, the world and God. He even 
valled war a ‘‘divine court’’ and said that there was a fundamental 
difference between just and unjust wars; Germany, of course, was 
waging a just war. He despised Darwinistic arguments in favor 
of either militarism or pacifism, but strongly defended German 
militarism as a permanent policy. On the other hand, he believed 
this to be compatible with ‘‘ European patriotism,’’ and hoped for 
a ‘‘spiritual unity of Europe’’ in the future. Scheler’s writings 
are a conscious glorification of the irrational, and there would 
be little use in discussing the obvious self-contradictions in his war 
philosophy. 

German social scientists, with a few remarkable exceptions, 
had succumbed to the militaristic psychosis. Not content to look 
for a justification for Germany’s participation in that particular 
war, which would have been understandable, they generalized war- 
fare as such into the most desirable activity of mankind. It is only 
fair, however, to specify at least one notable exception, the cou- 
rageous book on the biology of war by G. F. Nicolai, professor of 
physiology at the University of Berlin.** The German authorities 
sent him to jail for his opinions, but he managed to escape to Den- 
mark. Nicolai was not exactly a pacifist, and expressly recognized 
that defensive ard revolutionary wars are justified. However, he 
pointed out that war is not a natural or biological factor but a 
human act, and believed that the inevitable trend toward unlimited 
warfare had rendered war as an institution increasingly obsolete. 

35 Krieg und Kapitalismus (Munich, 1913); Handler und Helden (Munich, 
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BETWEEN THE Two Wor.”p Wars 


After the armistice there was little opportunity for militarists 
to put forward their theories, at least for a number of years. It 
was precisely this fact which encouraged a number of sociologists 
and political scientists to make renewed attempts toward a con- 
sistent theory of war as an institution. While such investigations 
should not be confused with a militaristic philosophy, they share 
with it an acceptance of the object of investigation. This point of 
contact will justify a brief discussion of some of these attempts 
within the framework of this study. 

In Europe, the Dutch author S. Rudolf Steinmetz®* character- 
ized war as a permanent trait of human and social development, 
not a sheer atrocity but an important cultural factor as well. While 
war has been inevitable up to now, he adds, it need not necessarily 
be an eternal phenomenon. Historically, the relative war losses 
have diminished, but the absolute figures of losses have vastly in- 
creased. His general conclusion is, ‘‘the modern army must above 
all represent the entire nation in arms. As long as it is shaped by 
a single class or group it is bound to be weak.’’ He thinks that the 
trend of history has led inevitably from feudalism and autocracy 
toward a people’s army. 

Steinmetz defines militarism as ‘‘the rule or predominance of 
the military, and particularly of its leaders, in state and society.’’ 
He deems it incompatible with real democracy. On the other hand, 
he feels that the modern army system is a contribution toward the 
political education of the masses, and that war is the extreme collec- 
tive effort—the only one—of a nation. Modern warfare, in his 
opinion, cannot be expected to confine itself to small bodies of tech- 
nicians, and the expectation of the pacifists that democracy and 
industrialism would eliminate war has not been justified; modern 
civilization has by no means destroyed the belligerent instincts of 
man. Many of Steinmetz’s statements have been amazingly borne 
out by recent developments, and his analysis deserves greater at- 
tention than ever. 

More recently, Pitirim A. Sorokin has offered a different ap- 
proach to the sociological analysis of war.** Sorokin points to the 

38 Soziologie des Krieges (Leipzig, 1929). 

5° Social and Cultural Dynamics, Vol. II1: Fluctuation of Social Relationships, 
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immediate growth of government interference and the complication 
of social relationships whenever a society enters war, or as he calls 
it, to the ‘‘totalitarian swing’’ in time of war. Much of his study 
is devoted to a quantitative analysis of wars, involving the strength 
of armies, number of casualties, and duration of each war. He 
does not see any continuous trend, but finds that the casualty rates 
have grown more rapidly than the strength of armies; it is true 
that the nineteenth century, despite its militaristic philosophies, 
had been less bloody than the two preceding centuries, but the twen- 
tieth has far exceeded all of them. Historically, he states, there 
has been neither a gradual disappearance nor a definite increase of 
war, but just a sequence of fluctuations, and there is little evidence 
for a trend toward eternal peace. In the history of a nation the 
magnitude of war tends to grow in periods of expansion rather 
than in periods of decline, but not every period of warfare and bel- 
ligerency means necessarily grandeur and blooming. The main 
weapon against war, Sorokin concludes, is the spiritualistie crys- 
tallization of the system of cultural values and of social relation- 
ships. Compared with Steinmetz’s sociology of war, this theory, 
including the quantitative measurement of war effects, leaves a 
rather inconclusive impression. 

A number of British writers have in recent years analyzed the 
political aspects of power and war. Edward Jenks* stresses the 
power elements in the State and says that sovereignty implies 
essentially a claim to use violence within a specified area of the 
sarth’s surface over all persons thereon. Bertrand Russell, phi- 
losopher and mathematician,” likewise considers power a funda- 
mental concept in social science. He points out, however, that 
there are many interrelated forms of power—armaments, wealth, 
civil authority, influence of public opinion-—and that there is little 
use in an isolated treatment of military power, or other forms of 
‘naked power.’’ Military conquest is stable only if followed by 
psychological conquest, which indeed has been frequent. Although 
Russell’s points of contact with Friedrich Nietzsche’s ideas on 
The Will to Power are unmistakable, the conclusions and general 
outlook of the two thinkers are, of course, completely different. 
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At any rate, Russell’s power philosophy should not be given a 
militaristic interpretation, especially as he expects an eventual 
‘‘taming of power.’’ Both Jenks and Russell rather give evidence 
of the tendency among contemporary social scientists in Great 
Britain to be more realistic about the power factor than some of the 
earlier writers. 

It is interesting to contrast the ideas about war of such authors 
as Jenks and Russell with those of the most widely read among the 
British military writers in recent years, Captain Basil Liddell 
Hart. His theories on the ‘‘war of limited liability’’ and ‘‘defense 
as the best attack’’ have often been oversi: , lified by both critics 
and supporters, but there is little doubt that among contemporary 
military writers he represented the spirit prevailing at the time of 
the Munich Pact.** Liddell Hart asserted that the advantage in 
modern war rests with the defense, and criticized ‘‘the emotional 
conviction that force must not merely be checked but crushed by 
force,’’ a conviction which he calls a ‘‘mirage in the desert.’’ He 
believed that the chief risk, at least for Britain, of losing a war lay 
in trying to win the war by every means. No decisive victory on 
the battlefield can be expected in modern warfare and ‘‘the chief 
hope for our civilization lies in nobody winning the next war.’’ 
Liddell Hart denied the decisiveness of the human mass in modern 
warfare and emphasized the importance of equipment and special- 
ists. After the initial successes of the ‘‘lightning war’’ methods 
of the Nazi armies in Western Europe and other evidence of the 
possibilities of offensive mass warfare in our day, he tried to rein- 
terpret some of his earlier statements. 

Another British writer, Major General J. F. C. Fuller, has 
stressed since the early thirties the fundamental réle of both mecha- 
nized weapons and the highly specialized technician in modern war- 
fare.** Some of Fuller’s political conclusions were very close to 
Fascism. They are fortunately by no means typical of British 
military opinion. This is shown by the writings of Sir Archibald 
P. Wavell, one of the outstanding British generals in the second 
world war.“* Wavell indicates among the necessary qualities of a 

42 His books are very numerous. Perhaps The Defence of Britain (New York, 
1939) gives the clearest idea of his general concepts on the eve of the present war. 

43 Fuller, too, has written a great number of books. For his general concepts 
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present-day military leader, a really sound knowledge of the mecha- 
nism of war and of administrative factors. But in addition to that, 
he says, the military leader also needs ‘‘a background of solid 
common sense, and a knowledge of humanity, on whose peculiari- 
ties, and not those of machines, the whole practice of warfare is 
ultimately based.’’ Friction between civil and military, a new 
factor in war, is a feature of democracy rather than autocracy. 
The identification of statesman and soldier has passed for ever. 
‘*Though we are not, thank Heaven, a military nation, this tradition 
of freedom gives to our junior leaders in war a priceless gift of 
initiative.’’ This is indeed the language of a democratic general. 


In France, as has been shown, militaristic ideas had acquired a 
stronger tradition than in Great Britain, though it never became 
as influential asin Germany. After the first World War, the writ- 
ings and memoirs of Marshal Ferdinand Foch (1851-1929) re- 
vealed many interesting statements on war and militarism. Foch 
advocated an offensive strategy, and emphasized that only politics 
could decide the final aim for which a war was being waged. He 
said that a national war brings into play the greatest interest of a 
nation: its very existence. Of German militarism he asserted that 
‘*the German soul has a place for the glorification of brute force, 
for the notion of war as a colossal looting campaign. That is all it 
holds. It is not much.’** He stressed the basic réle of national 
morale, but called the belief that morale alone counts in war an 
‘*infantile notion,’’ thus correcting certain psychological exaggera- 
tions of his forerunner, Ardant du Picq (1831-1870). 

Foch’s experiences as a military leader had thus led him to a 
careful evaluation of the human factor in modern warfare. The 
same problem occupied many of his younger contemporaries be- 
tween the two world wars, but the emphasis shifted increasingly 
toward the effect of mechanization upon the frame of mind, strategy 
and tactics of amodernarmy. ‘Two of the leading military authors 
in France may be cited in this respect. General Marie-Eugéne 
Debeney* pointed out that the ‘‘tyranny of war material’’ was 

*5 Raymond Recouly, loc. cit., 93. See also F. Foch, The Principles of War 
(New York, 1920). As to his controversy on civil-military relations with Georges 
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likely to increase the importance of skilled manpower in modern 
war, for both technological and psychological reasons. Charles de 
Gaulle—now general and head of the Committee of Liberation— 
developed in 1934*’ a theory of mobile mechanized warfare, and 
discussed the ‘‘revolution in the manner of leading troops.’’ He 
asserted that ‘‘the military caste, which has absorbed some terrible 
lessons, seems to have a tendency to give its chosen leaders the 
training designed for action in circumstances similar to those which 
have just passed.’’ This fear turned out to be disastrously justi- 
fied, for de Gaulle’s own colleagues in the French army command 
despised his book and called him ‘‘tank mad.’’ But the Nazi high 
command studied it carefully and eventually carried out many of 
its ideas in the lightning conquest of France. 

In this context we might also mention an American writer** who 
fairly recently claimed that mass warfare, based on conscription 
and unlimited governmental control, was on the decline: ‘‘the hope 
for abolishing the barbarous armed horde lies not only in the future 
military technique but also in the future of Christendom.’’ Almost 
simultaneously with the publication of Nickerson’s book the great- 
est mass warfare in history broke out, and there is as yet no evi- 
dence of a coming return to limited warfare. 

In fact, discussions in the democratic countries of the West 
about military organization and the essence of modern warfare 
remained confined to a limited number of specialists. Public 
opinion, including the majority of social scientists, refused to admit 
the reality of the revived militarism and of the imminent war 
danger. At the same time, militarism as an actual policy had 
entered elsewhere its most menacing phase in history—that of 
aggressive totalitarianism. 





TOTALITARIAN MILITARISM 


We cannot here go into the details of the oldest totalitarian 
militarism—the Japanese.*® It is a strange mixture of semi- 
religious feudalism and modern industrial imperialism, based on 

At Vers VArmée de Métier. _ English edition: The Army of the Future (Phila- 
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almost complete disregard of any individual interest, preference, 
or way of life. 

In the Western world, Italian Fascism developed during the 
twenties a philosophy of violence for which it tried to find a theo- 
retical basis in the writings of such authors as Georges Sorel 
(1847-1922) and Vilfredo Pareto (1848-1923). Sorel, while not 
a militarist in the usual sense, preached, in a military language, 
the use of class violence on anarcho-syndicalist lines as a means 
of overcoming capitalism. He called proletarian acts of violence 
‘‘purely and simply acts of war,’’ made extensive comparisons 
between external war and a domestic general strike, and saw curi- 
ous analogies between the qualities of a soldier in a war of liberty 
and those that may be required of a free worker in a highly pro- 
gressive state of society. 

Pareto, who developed a sociological theory of the authoritarian 
state, criticized ‘‘the illusions of democracy’’; he equally disliked 
those industrialists who became militarists ‘‘ when it turned to their 
interest to do so,’’ and scorned those pacifists who join the mili- 
taristic chorus after the outbreak of awar. ‘‘If wars in themselves 
increase the warrior element in the governing class, preparations 
for war reduce it, drawing industrial and commercial elements into 
the seats of power.’’ He believed in social élites, but saw in his- 
tory ‘‘a cemetery of aristocracies,’’ and expected the ‘‘democratic 
plutocracies’’ to be replaced by a new, ruthless and militaristic 
aristocracy arising from the lower classes. 

This indeed to some extent took place in Fascist Italy, and 
Mussolini’s ‘‘doctrine of action’’’ was definitely influenced by 
Pareto’s teachings, although from them (and from those of Sorel, 
for that matter) entirely different conclusions may be drawn. To 
quote Mussolini, ‘‘ Fascism does not, generally speaking, believe in 
the possibility or utility of perpetual peace. . . . War alone keys 
up all human energies to their maximum tension and sets a seal of 
nobility on those peoples who have the courage to face it. . . . The 
Fascist State expresses the will to exercise power and to com- 
mand. . . . Peoples who rise or re-arise are imperialistic; renun- 
ciation is characteristic of dying peoples.’’ 

5° Georges Sorel, Reflections on Violence (1908; Eng. tr., New York, 1914). 
Vilfredo Pareto, The Mind and Society (1916; Eng. tr., 4 vols., New York, 1935), 


especially vols. 2 and 3. 
51 Benito Mussolini, Fascism: Doctrine and Institutions (Rome, 1935). 
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Ideas combining the belief in domestic totalitarianism with that 
in war as a means to secure and expand it have not been confined 
to the homeland of Fascism. Lawrence Dennis, an American pro- 
Fascist, has elaborated a philosophy of ‘‘inevitable’’ social revo- 
lution on an international scale—a totalitarian collectivist revolu- 
tion which he expects to upset democracy and capitalism. He 
regards war as a little desirable but necessary method of social 
dynamism, even though the era of easy wars is over. He speaks 
of ‘‘the bloody futility of frustrating the strong,’’ and expects out 
of war ‘‘a new revolutionary folk unity.’’ 


The country, however, where the development toward totali- 
tarian militarism has had the most far-reaching effects, has of 
course been Germany.** To some extent, this new form of mili- 
tarism resulted from certain economic experiences during the 
World War. Germany had been defeated when her resources were 
exhausted. Walther Rathenau, industrialist, economist and phi- 
losopher (1867-1922), had built up—originally against the oppo- 
sition of military leaders—a vast machinery of war economy and 
especially of supplies of raw material. Despite these efforts Ger- 
many lost the war, and this experience later induced the Nazi mili- 
tarists to make economic preparations for the next war with much 
more care. Both during and after World War I Rathenau had 
written various essays in which he discussed how to apply the 
World War experiences to a peacetime state and economy. A\l- 
though his economic concepts were closely related to that of a state- 
controlled if not totalitarian system, many of his political ideas 
were, or sounded, liberal. He was assassinated by nationalistic 
fanatics in 1922. Since he was Jewish, the present German mili- 
tarists do not even mention his name, yet he had visualized a trend 
toward militarized economy much earlier than Hitler. 

52 The Dynamics of War and Revolution (Weekly Foreign Letter, 1940). 

53 For a survey see Aurel Kolnai, Te War against the West (London, 1938). 
Also F. W. Foerster, loc. cit., Albert T. Lauterbach, Economics in Uniform: Mili- 
tary Economy and Social Structure (Princeton, 1943), Chapters III and IV. On 
various aspects of the réle of the military in shaping modern Germany, see Hans 
Ernest Fried, The Guilt of the German Army (New York, 1942) ; Herbert Rosinski, 
The German Army (New York, 1940); and Sigmund Neumann, Permanent Revolu- 
tion (New York, 1942). 

54 Gesammelte Schriften, 5 vols. (Berlin, 1918), especially: Zur Kritik der Zeit, 
Von kommenden Dingen, Die neue Wirtschaft. 
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Another intellectual root of German totalitarian militarism 
has been the philosophy of Oswald Spengler (1880-1936). In his 
‘*decline of the West’’ theories, it is true, he presents a rather 
pessimistic outlook which seems to be out of tune with the usual 
aggressiveness and over-confidence of militarism. In his lesser- 
known essay on Prussianism,** however, he had offered one of the 
most uncompromising glorifications of militarism based on the 
traditional national persecution mania of the Germans: to his 
mind, the French and others have never had anything in mind but 
the destruction of the German race. His concept of ‘‘socialism’’ 
is simply that of military drill. ‘World history is a history of wars; 
‘‘war is the eternal form of the highest existence of mankind, and 
states exist for the purpose of war.’’ He glorified the national 
bid for world rule in its military, economic and intellectual aspects. 

Perhaps the fluctuations in Spengler’s attitude toward war and 
militarism reflected the changes in Germany’s social structure and 
political forces. Intellectually, Spengler belonged essentially to 
the era of a conservative semi-feudal monarchy based on an ideol- 
ogy of militaristic nationalism. But his penetrating mind realized 
that that régime and its supporting social forces were doomed, and 
this realization accounted for much of his increasing pessimism. 
Even the subsequent revival of militaristic nationalism, this time 
in a revolutionary and totalitarian form, did not induce him to 
change his mind.*™ 

The philosophy of total war was enlarged and fully systema- 
tized by General Erich l.udendorff (1865-1937), the actual leader 
of the German armies in the decisive phase of World War I and 
later one of the founders of the National Socialist movement.** In 
contrast to Clausewitz, Ludendorff considered politics, as well as 
individual lives and activities, simply as tools of national war 
strategy. He advocated aggressive and inexorable initiative, and 
despised formal declarations of war. In other words, he antici- 
pated the German strategy in the second world war. ‘‘ War is 
foreign policy by other methods, but the entire policy has to serve 

yar. Inthe life of nations power means right, and your own nation 
is the supreme concept.’’ Ludendorff did not take any active part 

55 Preussentum und Sozialismus (Munich, 1920). 

558 Today and Destiny (New York, 1940). 

56 The Nation at War (London, 1936). See also Kriegfiihrung und Politik 


(Berlin, 1922). 
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in the Nazi revolution in Germany after 1933 or in the rapid re- 
armament of the Reich, but was glorified by Hitler after his death. 

During the last few years a great number of Nazi writers have 
elaborated the essentials of totalitarian militarism, especially its 
economic aspects. Their widely discussed concept of Wehrwirt- 
schaft (preparedness economy) implies an adjustment of all eco- 
nomic activities to military requirements, in peacetime as well as in 
wartime, and a strict coordination of all military, economic, politi- 
al and propagandistic activities under an omnipotent leader. One 
of their key men, General Georg Thomas,” says that modern war- 
fare means a return to the methods of the primitives, when all 
members of a tribe participated in war, and that the modern com- 
mander-in-chief must devote himself in peacetime just as much to 
the problems of economics and propaganda as to military blue- 
prints, if he is to be a really efficient war leader. 

Ewald Banse™ is responsible for the even more sweeping con- 
cept of Wehrwissenschaft (preparedness science), which means 
the concentration of all scientific work—not only in the social sci- 
ences but in physics, geology, medicine, ete—upon those problems 
pertinent to modern warfare. The only difference between state- 
craft and war, to his mind, is that the former takes a longer view. 
Banse shares with Karl Haushofer® the responsibility for such 
concepts as Lebensraum (living space), meaning that each nation— 
or at least, the German nation—has a natural claim to these regions 
offering opportunities to develop its specific gifts or skills. As the 
German race is considered superior to all the others, it can obvi- 
ously, under this doctrine, raise claims to practically any area of 
the world whenever the opportunity is deemed suitable. These 
theories are at the root of Nazi policies in such conquered coun- 
tries as Poland. Adolf Hitler’s Mein Kampf, and his subsequent 
strategy, have been considerably influenced by Haushofer’s geo- 
graphical and political concepts (Geopolitik). 

Typical of the younger protagonists of the new totalitarian 
militarism is Ernst Jiinger,” who considers war rather than peace 
the normal condition of mankind, and who recommends the perma- 

57 Kriegswirtschaftliche Jahresberichte (Hamburg, 1937). 

58 Germany Prepares for War (New York, 1941). 

59° Weltpolitik von Heute (Berlin, 1934), and many other books. Haushofer, 
a retired Major General, became later a professor at Munich University. 

80 Der Kampf als inneres Erlebnis (Berlin, 1938). 
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nent organization of the whole nation on the pattern of armies, as 
a ‘‘labor soldiery.’’ Some of these ideas had been anticipated by 
the man who is responsible for the modern concept of the ‘‘ Third 
Reich,’’ Arthur Moeller van den Bruck.” Similarly, Alfred Rosen- 
berg, chief philosopher of National Socialism, writes that to the 
Nazi mind all values and intellectual activities are only means for 
strengthening the German nation for its struggle against the out- 
side world.” 

Among the military writers of contemporary Germany, General 
Horst von Metzsch makes clear the dominating réle of Clausewitz’s 
teachings in Nazi militarism, and finds Adolf Hitler’s policies 
largely confirmed by Clausewitz. Elsewhere, Metzsch says that a 
war is always the result of the preceding peace period, and that 
consequently a soldierly feeling of the whole race in peacetime is 
essential. He thinks that the German is basically peaceful, yet 
states that ‘‘the military sense must become the sixth sense of the 
German.’”* 

Colonel Kurt Hesse was one of the first to elaborate the concept 
of Wehrwirtschaft, or preparedness economy. He defines it as an 
economy which is ready for warfare at any time, even though actual 
military action may not be imminent. In other words, he does not 
recognize any fundamental difference between ‘‘peace’’ and ‘‘war’”’ 
—peace is simply preparation for war.“ Other military writers 
have emphasized the importance of a well-considered ‘‘timetable’’ 
for future wars, and Hitler’s actual policy has evidently followed 
this latter idea, adding to it the eoncept of Blitzkrieg (lightning 
war.) 

It is clear that the chief idea of totalitarian militarism—taking 
war rather than peace as the normal phase of society—is based 
upon a long tradition in Germany. If war is ‘‘an event of nature’’ 
or an ‘‘instrument of order,’’ as certain Nazi writers call it, then 
evidently military considerations have to dominate all peacetime 

61 Germany’s Third Empire (New York, 1941). 

62 Gestaltung der Idee (Munich, 1936), 303. Rosenberg’s chief work is Der 
Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts (Munich, 1935). 

83 Krieg als Saat (Breslau, 1934), and many other books. 

64 Der kriegswirtschaftliche Gedanke (Hamburg, 1935). 

65 See the books of Hermann Rauschning (former Nazi president of Danzig) : 
The Revolution of Nihilism (New York, 1939), especially 141 and 181, and The 
Voice of Destruction (New York, 1940). 
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institutions, so far as there is any room at all left for the concept 
of ‘‘peace.’’ General von Seeckt, who built up the cadre of the 
new German army in the twenties, stated that ‘‘war is the culmina- 
tion of human pursuits’’ and that it alone dominates human evolu- 
tion. Another recent German writer says that ‘‘peace merely 
serves the function of a simple armistice between two wars.’”’ Still 
others stress the réle of economic and psychological preparation 
for modern warfare. Rauschning criticizes this concept as ‘‘revo- 
lutionary militarism’’ and believes that it differs fundamentally 
from the older, conservative militarism. 


SuMMARY 


The term ‘‘militarism’’ has today acquired a much more ex- 
tended meaning than in the nineteenth century. Originally it 
meant the claim of a limited military caste to exceptional privileges 
within state and society. Today it means the militarization of 
whole nations for the purpose of continental or world-wide con- 
quest. 

In the Western nations militarism as a philosophy and as a 
policy has been fighting a rearguard action during the last few 
decades. It has been shown, however, that militarism has by no 
means been confined to Prussia, as many believe, but has had im- 
portant footholds in the Western world. On the other hand, 
nowhere has militarism been so cynically uncompromising as in 
Germany. The recent shift from semi-feudal traditions to the 
industrialized militarism of a ‘‘mechanized Attila’’ may indeed 
indicate the coming doom of militarism, for totalitarian society 
and warfare tend to deprive the permanent military caste of its 
specific function: If the whole nation is subject to permanent mili- 
tarization with an extensive reshuffling of social groups, and if the 
final result of such totalitarian militarism is a disastrous defeat of 
Germany, then little room will be left for any other form of mili- 
tarism in that country as elsewhere. 

Unprecedented energies have everywhere been mobilized for 
either conquest or defense. In the era of total warfare, many of 

66 The Future of the German Empire (New York, 1930). 

87 Since the present study has gone to press, a fundamental volume on Makers 
of Modern Strategy (Princeton, 1943) has been published under the editorship of 
Edward Mead Earle. The reader interested in a detailed discussion of historical 
ehanges in the social réle of the military will find this volume invaluable. 
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the institutions of a peaceful nation have to be adapted technically 
to those of the aggressor régimes in order to permit successful 
defense. The economic set-up and many other social activities, 
perhaps even civil liberties, have to be brought into line with the 
all-out effort which can alone take care of totalitarian aggression. 
The yardstick to use in distinguishing between militaristic aggres- 
siveness and effective defense against it, is less and less the techni- 
-al set-up of governmental agencies and measures, and increasingly 
the frame of mind of a nation and its government—in other words, 
the fundamental spirit and philosophy underlying their war effort. 


Sarah Lawrence College. 





























NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
A HISTORY OF THE CONCEPT OF IDEOLOGY 
By JosepH S. RoucEK 


Studies of ‘‘ideology’’ as a distinctive type of human thought have 
emerged only very recently’ as one aspect of ‘‘The Sociology of Knowl- 
edge.’’? This discipline maintains that philosophical thought, or more cor- 
rectly, thought in general, is always the expression of a specific social situ- 
ation. Every social group, it holds—the liberal bourgeoisie, for example— 
develops its own conceptual apparatus, certain peculiar methods and a spe- 
cifie ‘‘style’’ of thinking adapted to its social position. Thus the bour- 
geoisie, taught by its experience that most values may be reduced to the 
common denominator of money, is inclined to base its concept of happiness 
and unhappiness upon business success, and has developed a certain com- 
mercial way of thinking. Every pattern of thought, every philosophical or 
other cultural product, belongs to the specific social group with which it 
originated and with whose existence it is bound up. These patterns of 
thought are ‘‘ideologies.’’ 

In America ‘‘ideology’’ and ‘‘ideologue’’ are still taken by most thinkers 
as derogatory terms, and are used to condemn or stigmatize. But to under- 
stand their meaning in sociological analysis, it is necessary to forget this 
connotation. There, ‘‘ideology’’ means strictly a system of ideas elaborated 
in the light of certain conceptions of what ‘‘ought to be.’’ It designates 
a theory of social life which approaches the facts from the point of view of 
an ideal, and interprets them, consciously or unconsciously, to prove the 
correctness of its analysis and to justify that ideal. The starting-point is 
essentially extra-scientific—the ideal. Thus every ideological construction 
involves the projection of a certain ideal into the future, into the evaluation 
of the present, and into the past. 

Ideologies, then, contain programs for the future improvement of society 
(the community, the nation, the state or the world), together with quasi- 
scientific explanations of social facts, so interpreted that the desired future 
state is covertly or overtly scheduled to come about either logically, morally, 
or from the point of view of ‘‘natural laws.’’ 

Every ideology, in addition, considers all opposing ‘‘ideologies’’ (or 
opposing ‘‘scientific’’ facts) as ‘‘false ideologies.’’ For example, to the 

1 William Albig, Public Opinion (New York, 1939), 12. 

? For the most recent, although not very satisfactory survey of this field, ef. H. 
Otto Dahlke, “The Sociology of Knowledge,” in H. E. Barnes and Howard and F. 
B. Becker, Contemporary Social Theory (New York, 1940), Chapter 4, 64-89, and 
bibliography, 892. The fact that modern science has as yet done relatively little to 
modify the social réle of ideologies is analyzed in: H. Ferguson, Modern Man, His 
Belief and Behavior (New York, 1936). 
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writer Marxism is a mere ideology, while to the Marxians empirical sociology 
is in its turn an ideology. Again, what is often regarded as ‘‘science’’ by 
one school is called an ‘‘ideology’’ by another. Thus we are told that 
Pareto’s is the only scientific sociology. But to many sociologists, if there 
ever was a sociological system which deserves to be called a mere ideology, 
Pareto’s is such a system. 

There is a fundamental difference in method and aim between the ideolo- 
gist and the social scientist. The general method of science is to collect with 
the guidance of hypotheses as many relevant data as possible, to discover 
what uniformities they present. A scientific law, i.e., the statement of uni- 
formities observed in the facts, means that the uniformity it expresses has 
up to the present been manifested in social life. Tomorrow, these laws may 
have to be amended to square with newly discovered facts. The essence of 
the scientific approach, therefore, lies not so much in the content of its spe- 
cifie conclusions as in the method whereby its conclusions are reached and 
continually corrected. The true scientist regards his theories as hypotheses. 
He is constantly on the alert to analyze his own mental processes and to keep 
his own emotions from coloring his theories. The ideologist, on the other 
hand, holds his theories as articles of faith; he habitually confuses his 
assumptions with his conclusions. That he uses some of the methods and the 
phraseology of science cannot conceal the true nature of his thinking: his is 
the a priori theological temperament. 

Scientific method tries to eliminate or minimize all errors or illusions; 
but ideology, assuming itself to be ‘‘scientific,’’ consciously or unconsciously 
makes use of illusions and even errors. Science questions everything. Ideol- 
ogy takes its illusions (and particularly its premises) for granted; it de- 
clines to question them, not even seeking possible contradictions between one 
factual assumption and another, and refusing to correct the distorting influ- 
ences of its selected facts. Hence, it often sees what does not exist. In 
other words, science bases its beliefs on the best available evidence ; ideology 
bases its beliefs on selected facts, frequently on imaginary evidence which 
will support its philosophico-social assumptions. Ideology employs only 
that evidence which ratifies the conclusions of its ideological principles. 

Ideological thinking is one form of ‘‘ wishful thinking’’—employed par- 
ticularly in the field of social action. The ideologist, hoping to bring about 
a ‘‘better’’ world, is interested not in a scientific knowledge of the ‘‘truth”’ 
but in his political or philosophical ‘‘ideal.’’ His ideology does not include 
social facts in their complex and kaleidoscopic relations, but constructs them 
according to this ideal in a well-prepared picture. Ideologies are therefore 
a synthesis of facts and assumptions arranged to support an ideal which is 
not always in accord with social facts. Ideologies are pervaded with values. 
Actions and ideas, as well as ideals, are regarded as ‘‘right’’ or ‘‘ wrong.’’ 
Certain things ‘‘ought to be,’’ others ‘‘ought not.’’ Science describes and 
explains what ‘‘is,’’ and says nothing about what ‘‘ought to be.’’ It recog- 
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nizes only facts, which are brute and ‘‘indifferent.’’ The subjective evalu- 
ation, the ‘‘ value-judgment’’ is left to the ideologist.* 

Much of the work done in the field of ideologies belongs to the cumulative 
study of problems that existed as far back as Thucydides and Aristotle. The 
inquiry is on the point of absorbing and consolidating the contributions of 
men as different as Max Weber, Durkheim, Vilfredo Pareto, and others cited 
hereafter. Specifically, the study of ideology is associated with the growing 
conviction that human behavior is largely non-rational or ‘‘irrational.’’ 
The work of Charles Darwin had much to do with the spread of such ideas: 
since there is no break in the chain of descent between man and other animal 
species, we need not assume that the behavior of man is determined by forces 
radically different from those operating in the behavior of animals. Since 
the behavior of animals is largely impulsive and instinctive, men began to 
assert, at the turn of the present century, that human beings too have in- 
stincts, that human actions are in considerable part ‘‘non-rational’’ or ‘‘non- 
logical.’’* This trend joined forces with the conception of the largely non- 
rational character of human social behavior, a conception which runs 
through the literature of American sociology and social psychology from 
Ward, Giddings, Baldwin, Cooley, and Ross on down to the preset time.® 
This notion of the non-rational, ‘‘cultural’’ determination of human be- 
havior, together with the views of Freud and his followers, by disclosing the 
relativity of morals and thought helped to undermine the eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century idea that man is a completely rational creature.® 

8 This problem of “value-judgment” is one of the most difficult confronting the 
social sciences. It involves questions of sociological method, like those of purism 
and practicality, and even of estheticism versus human welfare. Here, as in the 
whole contrast between science and “ideology,” the writer is presenting his own con- 
sidered position. For those who do not agree on this point, the difference would 
lie, not in the absence of “value-judgments” from science, but in the kind and 
quality, and the methods by which they are reached. 

* Cf. the theories of instincts of William James (Principles of Psychology, 
1890) and William McDougall (An Introduction to Social Psychology, 1908), 
Sumner’s treatment of the influence of folkways and mores on human behavior 
(Folkways, 1906), Graham Wallas’ emphasis on the non-rational character of most 
human behavior (Human Nature and Politics, 1908; The Great Society, 1914; Our 
Social Heritage, 1921; The Art of Thought, 1926). Cf. Floyd N. House, “Pareto 
in the Development of Modern Sociology,” Journal of Social Philosophy (October, 
1935), 78-89. 

5 This trend appears in Bagehot’s Physics and Politics (1872), the works of 
Sir Henry Maine (Ancient Law, 1861), James George Frazer (The Golden Bough, 
1890), and the German ethnologists and folk-psychologists beginning with Lazarus, 
Stendhal, and Wundt. 

* For a good survey, ef. W. H. McGovern, From Luther to Hitler (Boston, 
1941), chapters IX, “Irrationalism and the Irrationalists,” 400-452; X, “The Social 
Darwinists and their Allies,” 453-530. 
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Within this framework of man’s ‘‘irrationality,’’ technical use and 
analysis of the concept of ideology are very recent. Historically, however, 
the concept arose when religious, political, and finally economic contro- 
versies made their impact on the average man’s mind.’ Such intellectual 
conflicts made men aware of the quality of their adversary’s thinking. The 
discrepancy between objective reality and social conceptions had been noted 
long before by Marsilio of Padua and by Machiavelli (Discourses on Livy, 
Book I, chapters xi-xvi; Book II, chapter ii).* Bacon analyzed the idols, 
the preconceptions, the illusions of the populace (praenotiones vulgares) 
which stood in the way of scientific knowledge. In the seventeenth century 
ideologies were spoken of as ‘‘climates of opinion’’; in the eighteenth men 
were beginning to realize that ideas had a setting. Montesquieu suggested 
that men’s mentalities are conditioned by the systems surrounding them. 

We meet with the word “‘ideology’’ for the first time in 1801 when 
Destutt de Tracy coined the term ‘‘idéologie.’’*® Napoleon Bonaparte con- 
temptuously referred to the ‘‘idéologues’’ as the mongers of metaphysical 
trash, and fixed the popular connotation of the terms as visionary moon- 
shine.** The word took on a derogatory meaning which has been reinforced 
by the connotation given it in Marxian writings. 

Paradoxically, the social importance of the concept of ideology was made 
clear by Marxism itself. Marx’s penetrating mind for the first time made 
the concept of ideology part of a systematic doctrine, analyzed the depen- 
dence of our ideologies upon our environment, and emphasized especially 
the importance of the socio-economic setting of ideologies. Ideas, thought 
Marx, were to be hauled back from the sacred, spiritualistic heaven to the 
mundane world in which they had their origin. ‘‘ Historical materialism”’ 
is the name given the sociological portion of Marxism. It holds that in the 
process of seeking to satisfy needs, man differentiates himself from other 
animals by developing ‘‘productive forces’’ or techniques. To these, the 
whole structure of society becomes conditioned. Productive forces in turn 
condition ‘‘ productive relations’’ or ‘‘ property relations.’’ Together these 
make up the economic ‘‘foundations’’ of society. On this foundation rises 

7 William Albig, op. cit., 13; see also: R, T. La Piere, Collective Behavior (New 
York, 1938), 56, note 9, and 57. 

8 Pitirim Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories (New York, 1928), 544, 
note 62. For others who preceded Marx in their awareness of the réle of ideologies, 
see G. Salomon, “Historische Materialismus und Ideologienlehre,” Jahrbuch fiir 
Soziologie, II (1926), 386-423. 

®*C. L. Becker, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth Century Philosophers 
(New Haven, 1932), 5. 

10 Cf. Charles Hunter Van Duzer, Contribution of the Ideologues to French 
Revolutionary Thought (Baltimore, 1935). 

11 Vilfredo Pareto, The Mind and Society (New York, 1935), vol. III, The 
Theory of Derivations, 1245. 
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the political and legal ‘‘superstructure’’ with its ‘‘ideologies,’’ including 
religion, art, science, philosophy, and morals. The productive forces, though 
they conditioned ideas, are in turn acted upon or influenced by ideas. 

Marx and Engels did distinguish between illusion, the unclear ideas of 
the majority of the people, and knowledge, the results of scientific investi- 
gation. ‘‘A clear ideology,’’ Engels concurs with Marx, is ‘‘the deduction 
of a reality not from the reality itself, but from imagination.’’ Engels adds, 
‘The real driving foree which moves it [ideology] remains unconscious, 
otherwise it would not be an ideological process.’’™” 

Although such an understanding of ideologies is not new, the Marxian 
approach is the closest to our modern attempt to analyze the social depen- 
dence of human thinking in all its aspects. But the tragedy of Marxian 
thought is that Marxism, like all ‘‘scientific’’ theories designed for social 
action, is itself an ideology par excellence. Marxism’s insight into the ideo- 
logical character of all cultural enterprises is vitiated by its interpretation 
of consciousness as the mere reflection and product of material conditions. 
It is precisely the element of pretense in absolute claims which Marxism 
failed to understand.** The real fact is that ‘‘all pretensions of final knowl- 
edge and ultimate truth are partly promoted by the uneasy feeling that the 
truth is not final and also by an uneasy conscience which realizes that the 
interests of the ego are compounded with this truth.’’** There are numer- 
ous able criticisms of Marxism, but we cannot here deal further with its 
weaknesses. It is sufficient to state that Marxism has given a powerful 
impetus to the fruitful scientific investigation of ideologies, although it has 
also originated an enormous number of ideologies of ideologies. 

George Sorel made invaluable contributions to our comprehension of 
ideology, although he himself was more of an ideologist than a scientist. 
Sorel, like Durkheim, did not use the term ‘‘ideology,’’ but talked about the 
‘‘myth”’ (‘‘a body of images capable of evoking sentiment instinctively’’). 
To Sorel the best ideology for the workers to adopt was the myth of the 
general strike, the belief that the millennium would arrive when the prole- 
tariat arose and by a swift universal strike overthrew all the established 
organs of government.’® Sorel, let us note, accepted and re-interpreted 
Nietzsche’s theory of the artificial basis of all moral standards. Nietzsche, 
in fact, made a considerable contribution to the study of how men behave, 
and more particularly to the study of the relation between their actual be- 
havior and their professed beliefs and systems of belief, in their religions, 

12 From a letter to F. Mehring, quoted by Sidney Hook, Towards the Under- 
standing of Karl Marz (New York, 1933), 341. 

18 Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man (New York, 1941), 195. 

14 Niebuhr, op. cit., 196. 

15 Sorel’s doctrine of the value of myths has influenced the Nazi and the 
Fascist ideologies and particularly Alfred Rosenberg’s The Myth of the Twentieth 
Century. 
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ethics, and philosophies (especially in Beyond Good and Evil and The Gene- 
alogy of Morals) .*® 

A systematic attempt to eliminate the influence of ideology from the 
social sciences was made by Emile Durkheim.’ He insisted that the social 
sciences must become ‘‘positive,’’ ‘‘inductive,’’ ‘‘scientific.’’ Obstructive 
metaphysical presuppositions and praenotiones must be eliminated. Social 
ideas must be treated as ‘‘things’’ (choses). If an idea or ideal penetrates 
social life, whether it is ‘‘right’’ or ‘‘bad,’’ it becomes a highly important 
social reality. Ideas and ideologies can be observed sociologically, and their 
causation uncovered like that of other social phenomena. Although Durk- 
heim did not use the word ‘‘ideology,’’ but employed the term ‘‘doctrine,’’ 
he has helped our sociological understanding of ideology. Durkheim shows 
that ‘‘doctrine’’ does not grow from a study of reality, but is a logical sup- 
port for preconceived ideas.** 

Looming large among influential sociologists today, Vilfredo Pareto 
developed a line of thought that bears significantly upon the problem of 
ideology. Few writers of his time had the insight into the function of 
ideals evidenced in Pareto’s works.*® 

Pareto divides human action into two classes—‘‘logical’’ and ‘‘non-logi- 
eal.’’ ‘‘Logieal’’ action is directed, both subjectively and objectively, to- 
ward the end-in-view. All other actions are non-logical, for they have only 
a subjectively ‘‘logical’’ end which does not correspond with men’s real pur- 
pose. Pareto studies the prime fallacy of that modern psychology and soci- 
ology which regards as logical movements those social phenomena which are 

16 Cf. Crane Brinton, Nietzsche (Cambridge, Mass., 1941), 235. 

17 Cf. Emile Durkheim, The Rules of Sociological Method (Chicago, 1937) ; for 
a good diseussion, see: G. E. Gehlke, Emile Durkheim’s Contributions to Sociological 
Theory (New York, 1915); P. A. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories, 
160-162, 215-217, 463-496; W. M. Wilson, “Emile Durkheim’s Sociological Method,” 
Sociology and Social Research, XVIII (1934), 511-518. 

18 Mention must be made of the theories of Adolphe Coste concerning ideologies; 
see Sorokin, op. cit., 359-370; G. L. Duprat, “Coste, Adolphe,” Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences, IV, 485. 

19 Vilfredo Pareto, The Mind and Society, translated by Arthur Livingston 
(New York, 1935, 4 vols.). This translation has been the occasion of bitter contro- 
versies: Bernard de Voto, “Primer for Intellectuals,” Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, IX (1935), 545-546, and “Sentiment and the Social Order,” Harpers’ Maga- 
zine, CLXVII (1933), 569-581; G. H. Bousquet, The Work of Vilfredo Pareto 
(Hanover, 1928); G. C. Homans and G. P. Curtio, Introduction to Pareto (New 
York, 1934) ; W. MeDougall, C. Murchison, J. H. Tufts, and F. N. House, “A Sym- 
posium on Pareto’s Significance for Social Theory,” Journal of Social Philosophy, 
I (1935), 36-89; A. G. Keller, “Pareto,” Yale Review (XXIV, 1935), 824-826; 
C. Perry, “Pareto’s Contribution to Social Science,” International Journal of 
Ethics, XXXXVI (1935), 1448; L. G. Henderson, Pareto’s General Sociology 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1935) ; ete. 
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in part automatic or instinctive, but mostly non-logical and even irrational. 
Such social phenomena involve sentiments and passions; social institutions 
in the process of development or decay; educational ideas and delusions; 
religions, superstitions, and myths; haphazard associations of mass pres- 
sures; and obvious incapacities to make a distinction between actual and 
theoretical ‘‘facts’’ and between actual and illusory results. Pareto does 
not condemn non-logical actions, because even they can achieve the same 
results as logical actions. But these non-logical actions are affected in vary- 
ing degrees by complex influences—ignorance, guess work, uncontrolled 
theorizing and emotion, passion, superstition, mythology, mass or individual 
hysteria and beliefs, and other elements. They are, however, integral parts 
in the structure of society; they influence social movements and must be 
studied as such. Such thinkers as Comte, Spencer, and Marx, Pareto points 
out, conceive history as an integral part of ‘‘progress,’’ ‘‘evolution,’’ or 
‘feconomic determinism.’’ Thus they explain the non-logical social phe- 
nomena in terms of the logico-experir.cntal. They grant to institutions a 
rational character. This irrational belief in humanity is apparent in the 
thesis, anti-thesis, and synthesis of Hegel, in the progress and humanitarian- 
ism of Comte, and in the evangelical character of Marxism. These and other 
thinkers, Pareto claims, explain society’s non-logical actions as logical 
actions. ‘‘Myths and the like are made up of experiences wrongly inter- 
preted and fallacious inferences from real facts.’’*° 

Studying the non-logical actions of mankind, Pareto finds certain uni- 
formities. The expression of sentiments out of which actions arise Pareto 
calls ‘‘residues’’ (the concept is related to what Allport terms ‘‘prepotent 
reflexes,’’ and to what many psychologists refer to as ‘‘complexes,’’ the 
‘*inferiority complex,’’ or ‘‘drives’’).2*. ‘‘ Derivations,’’ on the other hand, 
are speech reactions—‘‘ideologies’’—deductions that aim to explain, justify 
and demonstrate the residues. They are the explanatory, theoretical, justifi- 
eatory, persuasive, and doctrinal elements in social behavior. They may 
appeal to authority, tradition, custom; to sentiments, principles, collective 
interests ; to juridical, metaphysical, or supernatural entities; or they may 
be verbal proofs using metaphysical, dubious, or indefinite terms. ‘‘ Resi- 
dues’’ and ‘‘derivations’’ are mutually dependent. They are forces acting 
on society, also, in different degrees at different times under different con- 
ditions—complex variables in the determination of social conduct.*? 

Pareto, however, did not escape the dilemma confronted by all students 

20 Pareto, op. cit., I, 422-423. 

21 For their discussion, see: P. A. Sorokin, op. cit., 48-50. 

22 Pareto reached the conclusions of Machiavelli, Frazer, LeBon, Sorel, and 
others, that illusions and ideologies are indispensable to society. His great merit 
is not that he invented the concept of “ideology,” but that his immense and unflag- 
ging illustration and documentation indelibly impress upon the reader the extent of 
ideological processes in human behavior and thought. 
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of ideology. Like most other social thinkers who have tried to expose 
ideologists, he had turned out to be himself an ideologist. Says Henry 
Hazlitt in his review of Pareto’s work :*° 


Pareto . . . has no patience with those writers—and they include nearly all 
his predecessors—who, he says, constantly forget the scientific aims of de- 
scribing society exactly as it is and forever build their theories in accord 
with what they think society ought to be. He professes, himself, to be en- 
gaged only in discovering uniformities or ‘‘laws,’’ and never to be passing 
ethical judgment. But his descriptive terms, and especially his tone, are 
often loaded with implicit ethical judgments. There runs through the work 
a definite thread of erypto-idealism—ideals and ethical judgments are 
ostentatiously thrown out the front door but secretly or unconsciously 
admitted through the back window. 

Max Weber, who died in 1920, was one of those few universal scholars 
whose teachings have enriched the most varied branches of knowledge. 
Only recently has he begun to attract American sociologists.** Weber’s 
analysis of ideology is described in his Politics as a Profession. Above all, 
according to Weber, whatever end he may be serving, the politician always 
needs to have faith in this end. Not only his own motives but also those of 
his adherents decide the success of his endeavors. Since he is forced to 
treat the world as ‘‘it is,’’ the politician has to count on the foibles and 
ideologies of mankind ; indeed, he has to make them serve his own purpose. 
His actions are not ruled in this sense by conviction, but by responsibility. 
He therefore cannot reject, as the man of ethical convictions should, all 
actions involving morally dangerous means. He must, on the contrary, 
take the burden upon himself and place his own soul at stake, since he bears 
the responsibility for the success of his cause.** 

The most popular of the recent interpreters of ideology has been Karl 
Mannheim, whose Ideology and Utopia appeared in translation in 1936. A 
disciple of Max Weber, and well-grounded in Pareto and Durkheim, Mann- 
heim examines the pattern of ideas underlying social action. The analysis 

23 New York Times Book Review (May 26, 1935), 1. 

24 Taleott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action (New York, 1938), chap- 
ters 14—15, is the best discussion of Weber in English. See also: Sorokin, op. ctt., 
673-682; T. Abel, Systematic Sociology in Germany (New York, 1929), chapter 
IV; C. Diehl, “Life and Work of Max Weber,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
XXXVIII (1923), 87-107; Howard Becker, “Historical Sociology,” in L. L. Ber- 
nard, ed., The Fields and Methods of Sociology (New York, 1934), 24-27; A. 
Salomon, “Max Weber’s Sociology,” Social Research, II (February, 1935), 60-73, 
and “Max Weber’s Political Ideas,” Jbid., II (August, 1935), 368-384; H. E. 
Barnes and Howard and F. B. Becker, Contemporary Social Theory (New York, 
1940), 519-522, and passim; L. L. Bennion, Max Weber’s Methodology. 

25 Among the other continental students of ideologies we may note: Friedrich 
Meinecke, G. Salomon, Albert Dietrich, H. O. Ziegler, Hendrik de Man, and Julien 
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of ideology, in Mannheim’s opinion, arose out of the Marxians’ attempt to 
unmask their opponents. But the charge of being ‘‘ideological’’ is not a 
weapon of which the Marxians could retain possession; it is now used 
against all and sundry, including the followers of Marx themselves. What 
any ideology is attempting to do is to explain the course of the world, to 
eatch the primary factors in historical dynamics. Mannheim reaches what 
he calls a non-evaluative conception of ideology. All knowledge, he argues, 
is relational; and hence knowledge is itself to be understood in terms of the 
relation of the possessor of knowledge to the particular historical and social 
context in which he is thinking. 

It must be noted that Mannheim’s theories have been undergoing con- 
stant change so that, as Merton points out, ‘‘one cannot with propriety deal 
with his earlier or later studies as equally representing his matured 
views.’”° But Mannheim is credited, and particularly by Louis Wirth, 
with having developed a technique for detecting the influence of valuations 
upon the formation and structure of thought-systems.*" In fact, Mann- 
heim’s historical researches show a marked advance over the Marxian tech- 
nique of interpreting ideas. His sociology proves how fruitful it is to focus 
attention not only upon the meaning of the concepts used by a certain 
thinker but also upon ‘‘the phenomenon of the counter-concept ; the absence 
of certain concepts; the structure of the categorical apparatus; dominant 
models of thought; level of abstraction; and the ontology that is presup- 
posed.’ In Weber’s methodology valuations are subjective while the 
validity of knowledge is objective; but Mannheim arrives at a historical- 
social relativism concerning the validity of knowledge—which he calls ‘‘rela- 
tionism’’—while he confers a sort of objectivity upon the forces which are 
assumed to determine valuations. He focuses his attention on the origin 
of valuations in the historical process. Mannheim has not escaped, how- 
ever, serious criticism of his own objectivity.”® 

Probably the most popular current exponent of the uses of ideas in re- 
cent years has been Max Lerner.*® Men of action, according to Lerner, have 
probably always looked upon ideas ‘‘as weapons’’; it is only latterly that 
men of thought have been driven to accept the position. After a period in 
which it was fashionable to regard ideas as epiphenomena, mere ghostly and 
ineffective adjuncts of material processes, or, at best, as more or less dis- 

26 Robert K. Merton, “Karl Mannheim and the Sociology of Knowledge” (re- 
printed from The Journal of Liberal Religion, Winter, 1941); Merton gives cita- 
tions of Mannheim’s works. Among his latest is: Man and Society in an Age of 
Reconstruction (New York, 1940). 

27 Louis Wirth, Introduction to Jdeology and Utopia (New York, 1936). 

28 Mannheim, op. cit., 244. 

2° Hans Speier’s review in American Journal of Sociology, XLIII (July, 1937), 
155-166. See also Merton, op. cit. 

30 Max Lerner, Ideas Are Weapons (New York, 1939); Ideas for the Ice Age 
(New York, 1941). 
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honest rationalizations of economic compulsions, ideas have come back with 
a bang in our own time through their recognized influence on action in the 
mass of ideologies and propaganda flooding the modern world. But they 
have not recovered their old high status as expressions of reason. On the 
contrary, judged in terms of immediate effectiveness, irrational ideas seem 
more potent than rational ones. The only indubitable advantage that the 
rational has over the irrational is that it can understand the irrational, draw 
a circle around it and perhaps learn to control it, whereas the irrational can- 
not understand the rational except in its most superficial manifestations. 
Reason can comprehend both itself and its opposite; the irrational can com- 
prehend neither. 

Lerner’s position does not imply any return to the old faith that “‘the 
truth will always triumph.’’ It means only that the validity of an idea is 
one condition of its permanent effectiveness. To be valid, an idea or ideol- 
ogy must read correctly its whole social and natural environment, must be 
cognizant of its own origin, direction and ultimate aim, and must be applied 
in action. If it fulfills these requirements, a rational program has a good 
chance of conquering an irrational one condemned by its intrinsic charac- 
ter to reformulate its aims with each passing wind. Enheartened by these 
convictions, Lerner has a kind of fighting faith sharply contrasted, for in- 
stance, with the vacillations of Harold Laski, a thinker with whom in other 
ways he has much in common. 

Lerner, like Pareto and others, had to give up his 
approach and is really a social reformer. The more we reflect on the at- 
tempts of various social scientists to investigate the problem of ideologies, 
the more clearly do we perceive that in the domain of the social sciences, or 
more broadly, of the nomothetie sciences dealing with man and with human 
societies, any hard and fast differentiation between a ‘‘non-evaluating,’’ 
empirically minded worker and a ‘‘social worker’’ (that is, the scientist 
interested in social action) is difficult to establish, not only in view of the 
methods of the one and of the other, but above all because of the psychologi- 
eal attitude they adopt with regard to their respective functions. We see 
that eminent ideologists, headed by Marx and his followers, have developed 
scientific and empirical aspirations, and that vice versa, social aspirations 
have arisen among social scientists. At one extreme we have found social 
scientists who have actually succeeded to a considerable degree in maintain- 
ing the attitude of dispassionate observers when confronted with the highly 
emotional problem of ideology; at the other, we have found those who are 
unreservedly committed to social action, to the service of which they devote 
their scientific talents. All have contributed to our knowledge of the func- 
tion of ideology. On the whole, we do not yet understand this type of 
thought too scientifically ; but what initial steps have been taken I have 
sought to describe in this paper. 


‘ 


‘non-evaluating’’ 
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By Gerard Degré. New York: Columbia University Bookstore, 1943. Pp. 
113.—Social concepts of Nietzsche, Scheler, Pareto, Sorel, Durkheim, Zna- 
niecki from the standpoint of Wissenssoziologie. 

METHODOLOGY OF THE SociAL Sciences. By Felix Kaufmann. New 
York, Toronto, London: Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. 272. $3.50.— 
First half on General Methodology offers the ‘‘basic invariant rules of em- 
pirical procedure,’’ an attempted critical conciliation of classical rationalism 
and empiricism, applied in the second half to specific problems of method in 
psychology, sociology, law, and economics, e.g. behaviorism and intro- 
spectionism, social facts and their interpretation, feelings and value judg- 
ments. 
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